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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canad»; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires i: on the Ad- 
dressLabel of each paper, the change of which toa 
subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No 
other receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos'al 
ord r, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, top of 
co'umn, or cuts, Cuts are inserted on inside pages only. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, ¢8). 

Advertisem nts must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,050 
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*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 gy, a 
Square, American News spaper / Agency, 1 5 King 
William Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C, 
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Sebools. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young fades and girls reopens September 22, 18+1. 





Louisiana, New Orleans, 247 yD aR Street. 
RS. F D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for girls reopens Oct. 1,1891. Stu- 
dents prepared for College. Ample grounds for out 
door exercise. 





MarRyLanp, Annapolis. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE —103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. EightD partments. Bulid- 
ings heated by steim. Excellent Preoaratory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue oan aad 
the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 
prepared for college. Principals—Miss S. N. Randolph, 
L. Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 





MassSaACHvUsEtTTs, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (6gth Year) 

For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Techno ogy isa specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley seware. is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 

and for business. Special students received. 





Massacuvserrs, Boston. <i A ll iain es 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 


Address the Dean. 
EpmvunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





Mas@acuvs’ Trs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS. DR ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his fam'ly, to 
fit for —- or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care fn all respects. one location. 
with fine tennis-court. . ABBOT, _ Ph. D.- 





Massacavusetts, Conco 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. — TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for collece, scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
incs new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAmEs 8. GARLAND, Master. 





MASS ACHUSET’s, Plymgputh and Duxbury. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL ‘FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year, H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv. ), Head Master. rs. KNAPP, Principal. 


OWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 


—22 boys. Laboratories. 
PRepenicn B. Knapp, 3.B. (M.I.T.), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS CADE M Y. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory Schoo! for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11,1882. An eligible time for new pu- 
pils to begin. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Wore 
OHN W. DAI ZELLS PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School Send for Catalogue. 





NoRTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
Fe4 VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and under-graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 








PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales 
ORTH WALES ACADEM Y AND 
School of Business. —Twenty-second year Sept. 
9. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates. either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges, £mith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41. 


Schools. 


FRANCE, Paris, 69 ET's. St. Michel. 
RS VAN PELT’S AMERICAN 

Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, and being in a corner 
house, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity of the 
Sorbonne. where are given free lectures the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is the Clas- 
sic National Theatre, and two of the best art schools, 
makes this locality especially desirable for students. 
Mrs, Van Pelt has secured the service: of a refined 
lady (a thororgh French and music teacher) who will 
assist her in making French the sanguace ct the family 
and will also »ccompany ladies to the lectures and as- 
sist them in taking notes. Those who do not wish to 
speak French will havea separate table, 

For references and — address 
Mrs. E. L. HeaD, Germantown, Fa. 


YWE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata 
logue to Moses TRvuE KROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass, 








Teachers, etc. 
A RECENT FELLOW IN PRINCE- 


ton College, with thorough knowledge of French 
and German, wishes to take under his charge one or 
two young men, for travel or study in Eur:-pe, during 
nextsummer. Address G., Nation office. 





School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
ReAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), Il!., recommends 
Professors, $ etal lista, and Teachers for all depart- 
mentsof instruction. Nocharce to colleges and schools, 
Best service guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 
Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ere’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 

tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schoois, and Fami- 
lies. Apply to 





Mrs. M. J, YounG- FULTON. 
23 Union + *quare, New York, 
“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIlL., * and 1203 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary. shou'd address 
C. B, Ru@GLEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Al MERICAN A ND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors. governesses, teacher:, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schoo.s, and families. MIRIAM CoY ae 

150 5th Av. . cor. 20th St, Ne d -Y¥. 








SCHERME RHORN Ss TEA CHER s’ 
mcy. O!dest and best known in U.S, 
‘+ stablished’ 1855, ie 8 East ldta St., N. -Y. 


UROPEAN SUMMER “AND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,#00 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, a'ry. sunny rooms, weil furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cutee (table d’hd'te or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions mad« f:om the hotel at all 
seasons, Unusual advantag:s for securing teachers 
of the languages, bistory. science, art, music, etc,, at 
very moderate t-rms. Eminent medica! care and 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. I Illustrated pamphiets | sent ¢ on | appl c cation. 


READING AND pF EAKING. 


Familiar Talks to Woneg' Men Who Would 
Speak Well in Public. 

y Prof. BRaInaRD GARDNER SMITH, Cornell University. 

A little volume fullof common-sense sug gestions for 

the class-room, the teacher, the student, the g: neral 


reader. 
165 pages, cloth, 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will con- 
tinue to receive into her family in Dresden, Germ 
a Lge number of young ladies desiring to stu y 


abi 
ann Smith travels with her party during the sum- 
ths and holidays. 








P) NNSYLVaNIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladi 8 reopens Sept. 28, 1891. 
Stude:.ts prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
nt TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 


Day chool for Young Ladies will reopen Sept.2 





LLEGE FOR WOMEN.—THE FIN. 

est winter resort in the South; the most beauti- 
ful grounds of any boardin, -school in the Union. 
Appointments of Boarding Departme :t first-class in 
every respect. Advantages in Music, Art, and Lite 
rary Departments unsurpassed. For catalogue, apply 
to the Pres done 

Rev. W. B. ATEINsON, D,D., Columbia, 8. C. 





mfuformation concerning ee furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy references given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. BENJ. FULLER SMITH, 

Care Messrs. Thode & Co.. Bankers, Dresden. 


THE CATALOGUE OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For 1891-92 is for sale by F. W. Christern, 25 

Fifth Ave., New York; Damrell & Upham, 283 
Washington St., Boston; Charies W. Sever, Cam- 
bridge. 490 pp. Price, 75 cts.; postpaid, 85 cts. _ 


REIGN BOOKS SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid, on posstet of advertised price. 
. LEMOIGNE, 








braire Commissionaire, 
12 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


—— 











Dec. 31, 1891] 


School Trustees, 
Principals, 


Teachers, 
And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The Vation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers, It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 
1o per cent. on 8 insertions, 123g per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 inser- 
tions, 25 per cent, on 52 insertions, 

The Nation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y, 


Mrs. s. May brick Vindicated 


In GRANT ALLEN'S New Novel, 


The Duchess of Powisland. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Founded on the famous Maybrick Polsoning Case 
recently tried in England. Intensely dramatic and 
exciting. Far more so than the same author’s $5,000 
prize novel, * What's Bred n the Bone.’ 


328 PAGES. FRICE,35 CENTS, 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
ceipt of price, by the Publisher. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
_ te TREMONT STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 





Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis. Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cured at home. New pamphlet and full partiou 
lars free. Address, naming paper, 

DR. M. W. CASE, 


809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





a entistted. 


The Nation. 


Direct Fast Express Route 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD | 


STEAMSHIP Co. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS, 

To m: et the demand of the American public for some 
direct a expeditious means of reaching the shores of 
the MEDIT RANEAN eartng the FALL and WINTER 
months by steamers of the Ly standard of sp . 
comfort, excellence of service, and cuisine that marks 
the Ex service of the NORDDEC TSCHER LLOYD 

8. 8. CO. between New York, Southampton, and B 
, decided to despatch two ‘a 
steamers from NEW YORK 
to GENOA, ITALY 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse power have been desi . - 
‘or G 


The time from NEW YORE to ABENOA by these Ex 
press Steamers ts less than ELEVEN days 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the Yeheres of the 
Mediterranean by this route during the Faliand Win 
ter montha, without braving the Northern latitudes of 


the ATLANTIC, without crossing the Channel, and 
without tedious railroad travel. 
From GENOA the traveller can proceed to CANNES, 


NICK, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO. or 
any other health resort on the RIVIERA and to all 
points in ITALY, tn coon rativ short time ob = 
Travellers bound for EGYPT, DIa, CHIN 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA on make connection at GENOA 
with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD [IMPERIAL 
MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on their way 
to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 
Opportunity is offered the cateseo tenner = ITALY 
or in Southern France to return to AMERICA by the 
same route in the early Spring from GENOA. thus en- 
tirely —— the rigorous climate of Northern lati- 
tudes. pply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


KNAI 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHI?, 
AND DURABILITY, 
Taitimore. New York 


22 end 24. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave... near 2th St, 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 








mublished. Only One Dol 
ar a year, with member 
ship in Readers’ Union Li 
brary Association, and 300 
page Catalogue, saving 30 
per cent, on all books Ps ir 
chased. San iple copes ten 
cents 


Reapers’ Uston Pre. i 
Lansing, Mich 


PRINTS. ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. BOOKS. 


Brentano’s will send to any address upon request & 
descriptive eata! of rare and curtous books, includ 
ing a Goligotion of prints, play-bills, and cilppings re 

to Vauxhall G Pardens. works on Shakes and 


Serming pas pens oe their re- 
cent purchases from come notable li 

BRENTANO’S, 5 Union Square, low York. 
F 


W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between {Sth and 2th Sts., New York. 


Im rof Foreign Books, Agent for the leoiten Paris 
Publishers bine: mek s Kritish Authors, TeuDner's 
Greek and in Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A —_ assortment al «ayson band, and new 
books received from Parts and L. elpaig as soon as issued. 














UNITARIAN | PUBLICATIONS - 


Aaa on" "pox 462, Consoré, Mass. 
TACK NUMBERS OF 


and Reviews, avg | and recent 
Rorre & Co., 


MA GA ZINES 
Correspondence 
Boston, Mass. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Beart Liberal Interest. We guarantee 
both principal and interest. Loans made on produc 
tive real estate yearly increasing in value on a conser 
vative basis. am only after personal examination by 
us. Interest payable in New York Exchange. We 
invite correspenience. Very highest references. 
PUGET SOUN LOAN, TRUST aND BANKING 


COMPANY, (Paid Up Capita’, €125,.000 
New Whatcom, Washington. 


| Le ndon, England. 


! 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Yous, Japwary 21, 1Sy1 
The Toustecs, im con orpite to the CAarics 
the ti in submit the following Statement 


of its affairs om the 31 





of DecemBer, 18yo > 


Premiums on Martine Risks from Ist Jano 
ary, 1800, to Slst December, 1800 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800..... 


63,829,531 iv 


1,557, S21 146 


Total Marine Premiuma. mn OS. 1ST 148 33 
Premiums marked off f->m lst January, 

1800, to Slat December, 1820 OS. 7TV2 vTs 46 
Losses paid during the same 

PATIO... cccvccseese 61.423 467 21 
Returns of Pre 

miumsand Ex 

penses... .. OTES, 158 86 
The Company has the following assets, vis 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Rank, and other Stocks 67. Se S15 oO 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise Veo a 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at. LLIS Mt 1 
Premium Notes and Billa Recelvable 1,345,009 
Cash in Bank... les acs is 


@= 


Amount......... ‘ OLv SOT 2M GS 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the Rokters thereof 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thefr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next, from which date all Interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be praluced at the ime 
of payment, and cancellet 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending Sist December, 18@), for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesaday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 


or their 
the third 


tasue of 1886 will 


Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, 
A. A. Raven, John D. Hewlett, 
Jos. H. Chapman, Chas. P. Burdett, George L. Nichols, 
James Low, Henry BE. Hawley, Gustar Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, C.H. Marshall, Wm. G. Boulton, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. D. Leverich, R. H. Hoadley, 
Jas. G. De Forest, N. Denton Smith, Joseph Agostini, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.FloydJones, Geo. W. Campbell, 
William H. Webb. George H. Macy, Vernon H. Rrown, 
Horace Gray. Lawr’nce Turnure, C. de Thomsen, 
Wm. E. Dxxige, W. P. Brown, Leander N. Lovell, 
John L. Riker. 


Anson W. Hard, 
Isaac Bell, 
Thomas Malftland, 


JOHN D 
W. H. 
A.A 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


JONES, President. 
H. MOORE, Vice President. 
RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 

Cap vital authorized $4,000,000 00 
Paid (in cash) 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits 830,306 67 
Assets 14,074,813 

This company solicits c spondence about all 

rst-class investment sec eunien 8 

Ruys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Water, 
Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds 

Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 


CHARLES Bens. WILKrvson, Vice-President 
B. P. SaHawwan, Sec’y and Treas. 
OFF ICES. 
New York, 208 Broadway Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t- 
Phila, 4th & Chestnut Ste. Kansas City. Missourt, 
| Berlin, Germany, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder 


High 


est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 


U.S. Government Food Report. 


m4 > yr . 7 
Did It Ever Occur to You 
That GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE is the only publication of its kind 
in the world? 

A complete bird’s-eye view of the world each 


month, illustrated. 


We club with Century for ............... 4 50 
We club with Harper’s for............... 4 00 
We club with Scribner’s for............. 3 50 
We club with Cosmopolitan for.......... 3 00 
We club with Forum for................. 5 00 


If you order this month. 


THE GOLDTHWAITES, 
132 Nassau Street. 


N. B.—A sample copy of G. G. M. free toevery reade’ 
of A Nation. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embrac ing re produc- 

tions of famous original paint- 

ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 

=~ P hotographs mounted on 
plate paper for the illustration of books on art and 
travel. Correspondence invited. 


SouULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, 





Mass. 


Please mention The Nation. 


WHAT SALARY 


Does Speaker Crisp receive? 

For answer see Mowry’s ‘Elements of Civil Gov- 
ernment,’ p. 87. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of introductory 


me) 


price, 72 cents. 


SILVER. BURDETT & CO., 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


IACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, Nation in- 
cluded; as also a choice coliection of books and pam- 
Re Catalogues free, A.S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, 
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A fonic 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A most excellent and agree- 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates the 
tired brain and body, imparts 
renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 

Dr, EpHrRAIM BaTemAN, Cedarville, 


N. J., says: 

“‘T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own in- 
dividual case, and consider it under all 
circumstances one of the best nerve 
tonics that we possess For mental 
exhaustion or overwork it gives re- 
newed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





* Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s ’’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bul k. 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


. Covers for the Nation, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
of the volume. Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
LIL., ¢. e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted. 

Address 


THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 





IACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of boadie | and scarce magazines, So, for 


sale by LLIaMs, 195 West 10th St., N. 











“The Library of American Literature siz: “> 


It - pay you to find out y writing toC. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


CONTENTS—NEW NUMBER: 
The Ethical Aspects of the Papal Ency- 
CLICAL. Brother Azarias. 
J. S. Mackenzie, 


The Three Religions. 
M.A. 

The Ethics of Hegel. Rev. J. Macbride 
Sterrett. 

A Palm of Peace from German Soil. Fanny 
Hertz. 

Authority in the Sphere of Conduct and 
INTELLECT. Professor H. Nettleship, Oxford. 
Discussions. The Theory of Punishment. 

The Labor Church in Manchester. 

Reviews. Guyau’s Education and Here- 
dity; Fouillée’s I’ Enseignement au Point de Vue 
National ; Cathrein’s Moralphilosophie and Der 
Soc vel Hoffmann’s La Religion basée sur la 
Morale; Sidgwick's The Elements of Politics; Ben- 
tham’s A Fragment on Government; Potter and 
Holyoake on The Coéperative Movement; Webb's 
The Eight Hours Day and the London Programme; 
Rose’s The New Political Ee onomy; Cunningham's 
The Path Towards Know ledge; Robertson's Mo- 
dern Humanists; Jones’s Browning asa Philosoph- 
ical and Religious Teacher; Riddles of the Sphinx; 
Call's Final Causes; Hobson’s Pre »blems of Poverty. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ErHics, 1602 Chestnut 

Street, Phil Bcmcviny 
__ Yearly, $2. 00; Single Numbe rs, 50 Cents. 50 Cents. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Booksellers and Importers, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a NOW READY: 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 

as NEARLY READY: 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. English- 
German. Two stout volumes. Full sheep, $11.00, 
half morocco, $12.00. 

NOW COMPLETE: 


STIELER’S Great Atlas of Modern Geog- 
raphy. 95 colored Plates, engraved on —, 
with Index of 200,000 Geographic al Name falf 
Russia, bound, $23.50; extra binding, $25 ».00. The 
same without the Inde x, half leather, $20.50. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
No. 828 Broadway, New York, 
has the best facilities of getting and supplying 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


the quickest way and at lowest emg 
Before ordering your Periodicals for next year 
please send for prices to 
GUSTAV E, STECHERT. 
28 Broadway, New York. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Street. 


OLD LETTERS. 


The subscriber will pay cash for o'd letters or docu- 
ments writien or sivned by distinguished - ople of all 
kinds, American and foreign. je particularily de- 
sires letters of famous Americans,and a — 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
ters of Generals on both sides, tederal and mee. 
rate, in the late civil war, If you have any old letters 
write to me at once. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City, 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 

"_ \W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424 and 1426 F Street, Washington, D. C., 
Publishers, Imrorters, and Dealers in 
Standard English and American 
BOOKS, 


LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
And Choice and Rare Editions. U. S. Government 
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Publications a specialty. Libraries purchased. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31, 


The Week. 


1891. 


In view of the sweeping and emphatic 
contradictions given by Assistant Secretary 
Soley on Saturday to the recent newspaper 
reports about the imminence of war with 
Chili, and the preparations of our Govern- 
ment for such a war, what are we to say 
to the persistent and wilful lying of our 
And 


lying by 


own press on this subject? 
there be 
the conductor of a newspaper 


more mischievous 
intended to spread abroad the 
that we were on the verge of justifiable 
hostilities with a friendly State, and that 
we should be entirely right in the eyes of 


impression 


God and man in bombarding its ports, 
slaughtering its people, and destroying its 
ships? Can a nearer approach than this to 
devil's work be made by an irresponsible 
blatherskite? One of the very 
fenders in this matter has been the 
York Times. It has for many weeks per 
mitted a very foolish and mendacious 
young man to send it despatches from 


worst of- 


New 


Washington predicting war with Chili as 
all but certain, and describing in detail the 
vigorous preparations for it that our Gov- 
ernment was making. On Wednesday of 
last week it made war almost certain un- 
der the heading, ‘‘ Blaine’s Bluster Ahead 
—The Chilian Contreversy Begins to Look 
Warlike.” 
one page that we were ‘‘ Preparing to Meet 
Chili,” and on another that we were ‘‘ Quite 
Ready for Chili.” On Saturday we were 
told about the ‘‘ Ill-Will of Chili,” and that 
*“naval officials” 


On Monday we were told on 


‘a dis- 
On Friday last we 
had a ‘Secret Naval Movement” on foot 
against Chili—and so on in wearisome ite- 
ration. Assistant Secretary Soley disposed 
of all this malignant rubbish in a word. 


were calling for 
play of our power.” 


We believe there is now only one ques- 
tion pending between Chili and the United 
States which can cause any trouble. The 
case of the attack on the sailors of the 
Baltimore is pursuing its usual course in 


seeds of international trouble is the status 


of the refugees whom Egan is sheltering in 


the United States Legation There is a 


| considerable number of them, and proba 


ean | 


bly two have committed ordinary crimes 
The 
the 


men who took 


agaist person or others 
are, in the strict 
litical offenders—that is 


part in Balmaceda’s attempt to overthrow 


prop rty 


sense of term, po 


| the Government,or who, being at the time 


aided him in 


shelter af 


ofticers of the Government 
The 


forded to all these by our Legation is, we 


his venture continuing 


believe, a very doubtful use of a bad pre 








the courts. The ‘‘juge d’instruction,” as the | 


French call him, has done the work done 
here by our Grand Jury by making a pre 
liminary examination of the case. His re- 
port is laid before the Public Prosecutor, 
answering to our District Attorney. He on 
this report and evidence draws the indict- 
ment, which is tried by four judges. Trial 
by jury does not exist in Chili. We be- 
lieve, also, that an expression of regret 
over the made by the 
Chilian Government long ago. We hope 
President Harrison has not been kept as 
much in the dark on this point as he was 
touching the proceedings in the Jtata case. 
The one question which now contains any 


occurrence Was 


| after the contlict was over, of 


: | cedent, which our State D partment has 
than lying | 
2 | always condemned 


This right of asvlum 


in foreign legations has been allowed 
as we said some time ago, in Spain and 
Spanish-American countries, at a period 


when revolutions were frequent and | 


arty 
passions very violent, and when the lives of 
the defeated 
mediately after 

legations took them in for a brief period 


were always in danger im 


their defeat Foreign 
this dane 
this 


until the crisis was over and 
But 

things exists no longer in Spain, and in 
only a few cf the smaller South Ameri 


did exist in Chi 


to life had passed by. state of 


can States. Even if it 
li, it 
converting a 


would furnish no excuse for 


foreign legation into a 
permanent refuge for offenders against the 
laws of the country. Chili has not lost 
her rank as 
State through Balmaceda’s attempt, any 
more than the 
through the attempt of Jefferson Davis, 
and we should certainly have taken in very 


bad part the 


a sovereign end independent 


United States lost theirs 


douse, for months 


continue 
he British 


{ 
Washington to shelter him 


Legation at 
and other leading Confederates from the 


} 


pursuit of our constituted authorities 


What is making the trouble now alsxout 
these Egan's contention 
backed at Wash 
ington, that he must have a 
for them, to 
country, before he can turn 
the Legation 
curious of all the demands we have 
on ‘‘the sister Republic.’ 
perfectly proper demand 
Chinese, or Turks, or 


refugees is 


which we believe he is 
safe conduct 
enable them to leave the 
them out of 
This is probably the most 
made 
It might be a 
to make on the 


Moroccans, but 


it is a very odd condition fer one 
civilized, law-governed Repul to seek 
to impose upon another. The Chilian an 
swer is perfectly simple and impregnable 
They are willing, for the sake of peace and 
quiet, to put up with the slightly veiled in 
sult of making the American Legat an 
asylum for fugitives from their Stic 
but they cannot grant a safe con 
duct to these fugitives, because ther 
is no officer of the Chilian Government 


any more than of the An 
ment, authorized to 
Chilian Constitution, to 


rican Govern 


~eawe it 
grant it, 


under the 


ciuzens ¢ harged 





with indictable offences. Fancy President 
Harrison or Governor Hill) givir such 
persons a license to run away from the 
Union or t State of New York, so 
is to avoid tria What tl Chihan 
Caoverni mh ye set { « retugees 
anda pr lise Isa ftuir truaia rding ’ 
the law t the ind Son { them are 
charged V h simply tips ‘ t tfen y 
committed a thers of t Crovert! ent 
These tl {1 ins W try efore the 
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and that these are fullv the equivalent of 
h if Tbe the aa | ‘ i if = wal thie foot of 
the list. So faras this aspect of his work 

s erned, Mr. Crisp has done his work 
s fairly as 1 xpected, and the re 
su < een f rift sm 

For | is past whenit isa 
matter of consequence to the people 
whether North o1 vets the larger 
share the chairmanships 
There is no longer anv sectional issue 


nportant whether the 


ne part of the country or the other has 
ont of legislation. Even the ‘rebel 
brigadier laptrap has ceased to be 


Indeed, the 


etfective ! i 
Speaker Crisp’s policy regarding the Ways 


severest critics of 
and Means Committee will be found among 


He 
Representative its chairman, but the fact 


Northern men has made a Northern 





SOO 


that Mr. Springer comes from the North is 
rightly regarded as unimportant. These 
critics consider Mr. Mills the man who 
should have been given the place by virtue 
of his past prominence as_ the _tariff- 
reform leader, and they do not attach the 
slightest weight to the fact that he lives in 
Texas and fought in the Confederate army. 
It is really a striking proof of the decline 
of sectional feeling that many Northern 
men should condemn a Georgia Speaker 
because he has made an Illinois man, rath- 
er than a Texan, “leader of the House.” 


Speaker Crisp has made an excellent Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. Mr. Andrew of 
Massachusetts, the Chairman, is a firm be- 
liever in the merit system, and Mr. Coombs 
of Brooklyn, one of the new members, is 
anearnest advocate of reform. We do not 
recognize among the others a single one of 
those politicians who ridicule and denounce 
reform, and the Committee as a whole is 
undoubtedly favorable to the maintenance 
and extension of the system. The fact is 
not without significance that Mr. Qgisp 
thought it wise to frame such a committee. 
He may not be enamoured of civil-service 
reform, but he is a shrewd enough poli- 
tician to see that it would not be good 
policy to show it disfavor. The time has 
gone by both for sneers about ‘“ snivel- 
service reform,” and for the appointment 
of a man like Gen. Butler as Chairman of 
the Committee on the subject. Even the 
worst spoilsmen now see that the move- 
ment cannot be stopped, and is already too 
powerful to be opposed safely. No less 
significant than Speaker Crisp’s action in 
this committee matter is Secretary Foster’s 
course in promulgating a set of rules 
which puts the whole system of promotions 
in the Treasury Department on the most 
advanced ground of civil-service reform. 


Gov. Hill has clearly come to the con- 
clusion that he does not need the support 
of the law-abiding portion of the people of 
this State in order to advance his political 
ambition. He has supplemented his con- 
duct in refusing to surrender Connecticut 
fugitives from justice, and in induc- 
ing canvassing boards to disregard the 
election laws, by pardoning, immediately 
after sentence, the Onondaga Supervisor 
who was fined $250 and sentenced to the 
penitentiary for thirty days for contempt 
of court in refusing to obey the court’s 
order to send back election returns to the 
inspectors for correction. The audacity 
of this last performance by the Gov- 
ernor is surprising even in him. The 
Supervisor was guilty of a very grave of- 
fence, and was justly punished for it by the 
court. This punishment would have been 
a most valuable warning to supervisors 
hereafter who should be tempted to repeat 
his offence—that is, to defeat the will 
of the people, as expressed in an elec- 
tion, by disregarding the requirements 
of the laws in canvassing the vote. From 


the beginning to the end of the post-election 
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controversy in this State, Gov. Hill has 
openly defied the law. He has denounced 
one Supreme Court justice for declaring 
that the law must be enforced, and 
has attempted unsuccessfully to use 
another justice to undo the work of 
the first. He has removed from office 
two county clerks for refusing to do 
what Democratic justices of the Supreme 
Court have declared would have been an 
illegal action. -And now he caps the cli- 
max by pardoning a lawbreaker before he 
can enter upon the punishment which 
was imposed upon him for his crime. 


Mr. Matthew Hale’s careful and mode- 
rate review of Gov. Hill’s conduct in this 
matter will leave no doubt in any impartial 
mind that the Governor’s course is both un- 
precedented and indefensible. Mr. Hale 
shows that no Governor has ever claimed 
before that the provision of the Constitution 
which vests the Executive with power to 
grant pardons after conviction, can be con- 
strued as authorizing him to give release 
from punishment inflicted by order of a 
court for disobedience of its own order. As 
to the question of the Governor's power to 
pardon a contempt for which, as a crime, 
the offender has been tried and convicted, 
there is no doubt whatever; but Mr. Hale 
shows that the question of pardoning 
aman who has not been tried, but who 
has been sentenced to punishment, under 
the Civil code, by the court, as a means of 
enforcing its own authority, is quite an- 
other matter. He quotes many authori- 
ties on this point, showing that the high- 
est courts of the State have upheld the 
right of the courts to inflict summary 
punishment for contempt. 





Mr. Hale calls attention, at the close of 
his review, to the extraordinary position 
which the Governor took when he publish- 
ed his reasons for pardoning Welch. In 
the memorandum which he filed, the Gov- 
ernor declared that Welch, or any other 
member of the Canvassing Board, was ‘‘en- 
titled to commendation and not to punish- 
ment” for resisting the order of the court, 
since he (the Governor) believed that 
order to have been issued by a partisan 
judge. The Governor also admitted in the 
same memorandum that Welch had been 
acting under his guidance, or, as Mr. Hale 
puts it, that he himself, the Chief Execu- 
tive of the State, had ‘‘instigated, aided, 
and abetted the contempt of court of 
which Welch was guilty,” thus confessing 
himself guilty of a misdemeanor under the 
Penal Code. Mr. Hale thus sums up the 
case, adding to his summary his belief 
that the question will be carried to the 
Court of Appeals for final decision: 


‘* The claim of the Governor amounts there- 
fore to this: a Governor who advises a party to 
a judicial proceeding to disobey the lawful 
mandate of a court may, under the pretence of 
an exercise of the pardoning power, prevent 
the court from enforcing its decree or order by 
the punishment of the person who has commit- 
ted the act of disobedience in pursuance of the 
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Governor’s direction. It is hardly necessary to 
say that if this construction of the pardoning 
power is correct, the independence of the judi- 
ciary isatanend. Its orders can be enforced 
only by the forbearance of the Governor. If 
the Governor chooses (as the present Governor 
of New York has chosen) to set himself in op- 
position to the law, and in opposition to the 
courts, he can, by theexercise of the pardoning 
power, paralyze the arm of justice.’’ 





We regret to observe that the Tribune 
has a Democratic fabricator in its Wash- 
ington bureau. He telegraphs to his paper 
that ‘‘ the total annual appropriations for 
the current year, including deficiencies 
and miscellaneous, amounted to $402,537, - 
864.” This is only a few thousand dollars 
higher than Senator Allison’s statement of 
last March. Add in the $122,486,808 of the 
‘‘permanent annual appropriations,” the 
amount ‘‘submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as estimat- 
ed to be necessary under permanent spe- 
cific and indefinite appropriations,” and 
we easily pass the $525,000,000 mark. But 
the Tribune, having that sum in mind, 
has editorially assured us that ‘‘the fact 
had been many times made known by 
Republican journals that the appropriations 
to be actually expended within the coming 
year were not as large by many millions as 
Democratic fabricators had asserted.” So 
much depends upon the point of view. 
When it is a question of Republican extrava- 
gance, our contemporary declares that it 
was no such thing,and that Senator Allison 
was a Democratic fabricator in giving the 
figures to prove it. But when Mr. Holman 
begins to talk about cutting down the ap- 
propriations by $118,000,000 at this session, 
the Tribune points admiringly to the Re- 
publican grand total, all of which it as- 
serts to have been necessary. In either 
case, poor Mr. Foster’s estimate of ex- 
penses for the current year—$409,000,000— 
looks small enough. He is acting asa sort 
of Chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee himself, and cutting down $116,000, - 
000 on his own responsibility. His method 
differs from Mr. Holman’s in that the lat- 
ter proposes to prevent the enactment of 
extravagant laws, while Mr. Foster is pre- 
venting their execution. But then, if he 
only had the money, he would gladly pay 
out all that the laws call for. He is mere- 
ly straitened by circumstances, and not at 
all a niggardly man by nature, so we un- 
derstand he assures the people whom he 
keeps waiting for their Government dues. 





The Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association 
now numbers 256 business firms and cor- 
porations, representing probably five hun- 
dred times as much capital as all the tin- 
plate makers in the United States. The 
first name in the list is Armour & Co., 
Chicago. It would be safe to say that this 
firm alone could buy out all the tin- 
plate establishments in the country 
without being seriously discommoded. 
It is safe to say, also, that the number of 
hands employed by the 256 members of the 
Association is as largely in excess of those 
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employed in the tin-plate industry as their 
capital is larger. These men say that they 
desire to treat the tin-plate question as a 
question of business, and not of politics. 
They say also that, asa matter of business, 
they have paid ten million dollars more 
than was necessary for tin plates used 


in their trades since the McKinley 
Bill was passed. They add that not 
one sheet of coke tin, which compri- 


ses over one-half of this country’s re- 
quirements, has yet been made here, and 
that the present output of all kinds of tin 
plate does not constitute one per cent. of 
our entire consumption. We trust that 
the new Committee on Ways and Means 
will likewise treat the tin-plate question as 
a question of business and not of poli- 
tics, and to this end will promptly send 
to the Senate a bill putting back 
the duty where it was before it was 
McKinleyed. Then let the Senate treat it 
as a matter of business also, and concur 
with the House. Then the Tin-Plate Con- 
sumers’ Association will quietly disband, 
and its members can resume their disturb- 
ed relations with the Republican party. 
There is nothing like taking a business 
view of it. 





An effort is making to secure better pay 
for the men employed in the life-saving 
service. They now receive but $40 per 
month, and that only for the eight months 
they are employed, while they are, of 
course, at a disadvantage in securing re- 
munerative work for the other four 
months. They are obliged to provide their 
uniforms, as well as their underclothing, 
heavy coats, rubber boots, and tarpaulins, 
which must be of good quality and there- 
fore must cost not asmall sum. They are 
exposed to all sorts of weather when on 
shore duty, and to the peril of their 
lives in case their assistance is needed by 
vessels in distress. The record of the ser- 
vice is in every way most creditable—an 
almost unbroken story of the faithful per- 
formance of routine duty, interspersed at 
frequent intervals with displays of won- 
derful heroism. A bill has been introduced 
increasing the rate of pay to $75 per month, 
and there ought to be no question of its 


passage. The country favors economical 
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“run” of members who wanted to with 


draw their deposits. As an association of 
this kind keeps the largest part of its de 
posits loaned out to members, the direc 
tors decided to announce a suspension of 
business in order to see where they stood, 
Now it comes out that the failure is the 
old story again of directors who do not 
direct. These officers had allowed the Sec 
retary, who had held the oftice for a long 
term of years, tomanage the Society prac 
tically by himself, and when they looked 
into his accounts they discovered that 
£31,399 had been loaned by him without 
mortgage securities, and a large part of 


this to persons who were not members of | 


the Society. This could not have 


| done had not the ofticers of the Society al 
| lowed it to branch out into a deposit and 


| banking business. 


| 


The building-and-loan 
association form of coéperation is doubtless 


| the safest codperative scheme that has been 


appropriations, but it does not want to | 


stint a class of its employees which in 
cludes so many heroes. 


The London Times of December 14 gives 
the particulars of the embarrassment of 
the Portsea (Eng.) Building Society, brief 
ly reported by cable. This Society was a 
codperative concern, whose principal sup- 
porters were naval officers, pensioners, and 
the most thrifty class of workingmen. It 
was established as long ago as 1846, and 
had loaned to its members about $6,250, 
000. By the November statement the lia- 


bilities were £717,834 and the assets 


£738,444. The trouble was caused by ru- 
mors of bad management, followed by a 


| for expression, 


devised. But when it is allowed to depart 
from its proper tield of operations, it is cer 
tain to come to grief. In this country the 
State laws on the subject do not, we think, 
permit mismanagement of this sort, but 
they cannot guarantee security where, as 
in a recent Brooklyn case, the directors 
place the certain control of an association 
in one man’s hands. 


A great sensation has been produced in 
Germany by anarticle of Prof. Delbriick, in 
his monthly, the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
which criticises very sharply the inscrip 
tion made by the Emperor in the Munich 
‘Golden Book ‘“—‘Suprema Lex, 
Voluntas.”” The Professor is a Conserva- 
tive, and was at one time tutor to the Em- 
peror’s brother, Prince Waldemar, so his 


Regis 


words have great weight when he says: 


‘* The press points to the Constitution, ask- 
ing, Where are the Constitutional Ministers? 
and storms at Byzantinism. The ofticials 
whisper to one another, with gloomy looks and 
sharp remarks. The professors weave into 


HO 


The Emperor, however, is probably safe 
in displaying his absolutism as long as the 
the 
In their present condition between ra 
the 
contention 


Franco-Russian cloud is on horizon 


and Russia, Germans cannot afford 


any with the commander of 
the head 


altogether, William will probably be al 


army, and unless he loses his 


lowed to play a great many pranks in civil 


} 


| life as long as he keeps the military forces 


| ina good state of preparation 


The German 
Phe Gern 


| correspondent of an occasionally esteemed 


| contemporary, writing from Heidelberg 
i says this phrase Suprema lex, regis 
| voluntas,” is ‘‘a distigurement of the old 


been | 





| continent 


| rem’ 


Roman phrase, lex, salus rm 
but it is 


be a slight adaptation to 


‘Suprema 


publicay’ much more likely to 
modern ideas 
by the Emperor himself of that maxim of 
the later 


**Quod principi placuit legis habet vigo 


Roman lawyers which runs 
The Emperor's will has the force 
of law 


the refusal of the Queensland Partia 
ment to vote a grant of money to the Nor 
denskjéld expedition to the south polar 
regions probably puts an end to another of 
the 
have been projected during the 


several Antarctic enterprises which 


last few 


years. Half a century has now passed 
since Sir James Ross, the last as he was 
the greatest of Antarctic explorers, un 


folded some of the mysteries of the south po 
lar ice-cap, discovered the volcanoes Erebus 
and Terror, and skirted for several hun 
dred miles the shores of the glacial 
To the Arctic 


during the 


great 
region, on the 
there 


contrary, half-century, 


| have been probably not fewer than a score 


| of expeditions, several of them attended 


| the 


their lectures observaticns relating to public | 


law, such as that the Germans had always a | 
The 


monarchy, but not an unlimited one. 
clergy took the opportunity of preaching last 


i 


Sunday on the text that the highest law was | 
God's will. Even the semi-official papers are 


at a loss for excuses, which proves that at the 
bottom of their hearts they think the same 
But why this storm—as it only has to do with 
a word, with nothing concrete, no intention, 
no plan, no symptom which might let us ex 
pect something new? We won't hesitate to 
say straight out that the excitement is so great 
because of an already existing feeling waiting 
This chance word is regarded 


; only as an exposition of a subjective monarchi- 
| cal will which people are prepared to meet 


} with resistance. 


In this lies a danger for the 


future which cannot be regarded too seri- 


ously.** 

This is extremely strong talk, but even 
stronger will probably be heard if there 
should be many more imperial vagaries 
The Emperor's speech to the recruits in- 
forming them that they belonged to him 
‘‘body and soul,” and that he might have 
to call on them to kill their parents, was in 
the same vein, and, of course, hurts Ger- 
man pride, and raises the question in many 


minds whether anybody holding such 


by terrible loss of life and suffering; and 


at the present time Peary is wintering on 


Greenland west coast, and Nansen is 
preparing for his perilous and rash 
“drift voyage” from the north coast of 
Siberia across the Arctic Sea. In the 


north polar regions, about the only realms 
now left for new discovery are the north 
points of Greenland, the scientific investi- 


| gation of the Humboldt glacier, the out 


| plementary to 


lining of the upper Greenland coasts, and 
a few facts relating to the ice-cap sup 


those of Nansen during 
that 


great 


his transit of country; while at 
the the polar 


yet remains to be delimited, its ice bar- 


south continent 


rier possibly scaled, and its internal fea 
tures sketched out. The proposal, at one 


| or two commercial centres of Europe, to 


| gion 


' reason why the 


send whaling ships to the Antarctic Sea 
has also its flavor of utility and of profit 
in the exploration of that still mystic re 
Assuming, what we are very far 
from asserting, that these dangerous polar 
voyages of exploration are justified, the 
Arctic region has still 
such superior magnetism for explorers re- 
mains a deep enigma, whether the subject 


| is regarded from its common point of view 


views of kingly prerogative is fit to reign | 


in a constitutional monarchy. 


’ 


of ‘‘ pure science,” or from that of its much 
niore hypothetical utilities. 


THE MORAL OF ELKINS. 

No enemy of the spoils system—meaning 
by that the system of paying political debts 
by the bestowal of offices, without regard 
to the fitness of the payee—could desire a 
better illustration of the disadvantages and 
dangers of the system than the sending of 
Egan to represent us in Chili. We have 
never been able to extract from any organ 
of the Administration a_ single prop- 
er reason for his selection for this 
post. These organs maintain dead _ si- 
lence on that point. Of course, it was 
to Chili something in the nature of an in- 
sult to impose on her as American Minis- 
ter a foreign fugitive. She might very 
properly have resented this by refusing to 
receive him. But she was naturally anxious 
not to get into unpleasant relations with a 
powerful neighbor, so she did receive 
him without a murmur. What made her 
action all the more conciliatory was that 
Egan was the second Irish politician she had 
been made to endure as American Envoy. 
Mr. Cleveland sent a Mr. Roberts, who 
was known here only as a Fenian, or some 
species of Irish malcontent, for, we sup 
pose, the same reason—a desire to pay for 
Irish support; and Balmaceda, when he 
heard Egan was coming, is said to have 
asked, with some pathos, why Chili was 
specially selected to clear off the Irish 
debts of both American political parties. 

The case of Roberts, however, excited 
little or no notice, because there was no 
trouble in Chili during his residence there. 
President Harrison was doubtless encou- 
raged by this precedent when he sent 
Egan. If there has been no complaint 
about Roberts, said he to himself, so there 
will be none about Egan. And _ there 
would have been none but for the out- 
break of the.civil war. This at once called 
for the presence at Santiago of an 
American of high character, and of 
long experience in law and diploma- 
cy, and thus immediately laid bare the 
rottenness of our present system of ap- 
pointments in the diplomatic service. All 
such appointments, or all except that to 
London, are made on the assumption that 
our representatives abroad will have no- 
thing to do; but whenever the assumption 
fails, it is apt to fail terribly, and we 
become objects of ridicule to the civil- 
ized world. The diplomatic agent of a 
great nation is very like the Texan’s pistol, 
which, he said, he did not want once in six 
months, but when he wanted it he wanted 
it ‘‘ mighty bad.” 

The truth is, that, with our rapidly ex- 
tending foreign trade and our rapidly mul- 
tiplying points of contact with foreign na- 
tions, the diplomatic service ought to be 
put on precisely the same footing, as re- 
gards efficiency, as the army and navy. 
We may not need the services of either 
once in half a century, but they are both 
organized aml maintained on the theory 
that we may need their services at any 
moment. Every regiment and every ship 
is and has to be armed, drilled and disci- 
plined, and officered as if war might break 
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out next week. So, also, every one of our 
leading foreign Ministers ought to be se- 
lected on the assumption that serious crises 
may occur at any moment in the capital to 
which he is to be accredited. 

All, this admits of easy application to 
Elkins’s induction into the War Depart- 
ment. This appointment has probably been 
made, like Wanamaker’s, either for money 
had and received, or for money in transi- 
tu—that is, for some kind of service ca- 
pable of being estimated in dollars and 
cents. The question of his fitness has 
probably not entered into consideration 
in selecting him, in the smallest degree. 
Moreover, he may stay in the office 
until the close of President Harrison’s 
term without the smallest scandal or 
disturbance. The temptations which will 
assail him may be, from first to last, 
far below his figure—to use an arithme- 
tical illustration—but one may come any 
day high enough to carry him off his feet, 
and we shall then have a scandal. 

Places like the War Department have, 
in fact, to be filled on precisely the 
same theory of probabilities as places in 
business houses. All private business is 
managed on the assumption that any man 
may forge or steak, but that in selecting a 
particular man for a place of responsi- 
bility this probability must be reduced 
to its lowest terms by his character as 
proved and illustrated by his previous 
life. A notorious burglar might act as 
the president of a bank with complete 
probity for many years, but the prob- 
abilities, as ascertained by his antecedents, 
that he would not do so, would be so strong 
that stockholders or directors who put 
him in any such place would be looked on 
as insane. 

The War Department is not a ‘great place 
for aman like Mr. Endicott or Mr. Proctor, 
who desires nothing but to see that the 
small military affairs of the nation are hon- 
estly and efficiently managed. It does not 
present temptations of any kind which 
such men find the smallest difticulty in 
resisting; and even: such men as Mr. 
Elkins may administer it for two 
years without calling forth either notice 
or censure. But anybody who expects 
aman of his tastes, tendencies, and ante- 
cedents to treat the place as a humdrum 
routine of commonplace duties, is guilty 
of the same disregard of probabilities that 
would be shown by a business man who 
hired a cashier without a reference. A man 
of Elkins’s restless temperament and great 
energy and activity, in all of which he re- 
sembles closely his friend—quondam friend, 
it is now said—Mr. Blaine, is very likely to 
see numerous channels in which he can be 
useful, and to chafe under the position of 
a deadhead in any attractive enterprise. 
The casting of ‘‘anchors to windward ” is 


not a military figure, but a soldier can 


always ‘‘hold the fort” till the siege is 
raised, mine the enemy’s works, or com- 
municate with friends outside by signal 
lights on the battlements, or by carrier 
pigeons. 





A BEGINNING FOR TARIFF REFORM. 
THE Dry Goods Economist considers that 
the time has come for the removal of all 
duties on wool, or, at all events, for the 
reduction of them to a nominal rate. 
‘“When such domestic consumers, ” it says, 
*‘as Glover Sanford & Sons of Bridgeport, 
the largest exclusive wool-hat manufac- 
turers in the country, shut down and dis- 
charge four hundred hands because they 
“an no longer obtain the foreign wools 
necessary for mixing with the native 
staple, and when hundreds of other 
manufacturers using blends of wool 
find themselves crippled and _ restricted 
to a greater or less extent by the same 
‘ause, the most inveterate advocate of 
high wool duties has to stop and think 
whether the policy successfully embodied 
in the McKinley Bill is, after all, best for 
American wool. And the more such men 
think, and the more the farmers think and 
investigate for themselves, the more clear- 
ly will they see that their true course is to 
remove all embargo from the codperative, 
not competitive, foreign wools.” 

The article in the Economist probably 
reflects the mature opinion of the dealers 
in woollen goods, both foreign and domes- 
tic, unbiassed by political considerations. 
The agitation that has been going on in 
New England for four or five years points 
to the same conclusion. The magnitude of 
the interests involved gives to the wool 
problem a unique and special interest, and 
singles it out for special and early treat- 
ment by the new Committee of Ways 
and Means. If the policy of deal- 
ing with the tariff by special groups 
of articles instead of by the general 
bill is adopted, then it would seem 
best to begin with a measure of really com- 
manding interest and importance, such as 
the clothing of the whole people. A bill 
dealing with the duties on wool and wool- 
lens could not be considered a trifling mat- 
ter. It could not be ‘ whistled down the 
wind.” Nor could the Republican politi- 
cians say that it is impolitic to take up one 
branch of the tariff question alone to the 
exclusion of others, since they set the ex- 
ample with the very same article of wool 
in the famous act of 1867. 

It should be borne in mind that by the 
tariff of 1857 all wools costing twenty 
cents or less per pound at the port of ship- 
ment were admitted free of duty. These 
were nearly all the wools in existence. 
We had practically free wool until the 
war tariff was adopted in 1861. Thena 
moderate revenue duty of 5 per cent. was 
put on those wools and a little higher rate 
on washed wools. These were purely 
revenue duties. In 1864 they were slight- 
ly increased with the duties on other 
articles, but still for revenue purposes 
only. It was not until 1867, the war 
having been ended two years, that high 
duties were put on wool for the express 
purpose of protection, and in this case the 
subject was taken up separate and apart 
from everything else. By this bill the 
duties on wool of the kind most largely 
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used were raised from 6 cents per pound 
to 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent. ad 
valorem. This 
100 cent. in 


was an increase of about 
per 


i The 


duties on woollen goods were increased 


the rate of duty. 


correspondingly on the principle of 

pensation.” — It that 
pounds of wool were required to make one 
pound of cloth. 


“com 
was assumed 
So the specitiic duty on 


wool was multiplied by four, and this, to- 


gether with the new ad-valorem duty 
on wool, was added to the duty on 


woollens, the whole making one of the most 
disgraceful and disastrous chapters in 
American fiscal history. 

The consequence of the new departure 
in wool taritfs is well known. Both wool- 


growers and woollen manufacturers en 
tered upon one of the most gloomy periods 
that their respective industries ever saw 
in this country. domestic 
that mil 
‘red. Mr. Alli 


son of Iowa made a speech in the House in 


The price of 
wool declined to such an extent 
lions of sheep were slaught 
which he gave statistics to show that wool 
growing had been practically brought toan 
end in his State by the tariff of 1867. 
After five years’ experience of this tariff, 
the Bulletin of 
of Wool Manufacturers 
one thing that all interested in 
the manufacture to, that for 
the last tive years the business in the ag 


ip 


the National Association 


said: ‘‘There is 
who are 
will agree 
gregate has been depressed, that the profits 
made during the war have been exhausted 
mainly, and that it has been extremely 
difficult during all this time to buy wool 
and manufacture it goods and get 
a new dollar for an old one.” 


into 
The policy 
which dictated the disastrous tariff of L867 
is still in force, somewhat intensified by 
the McKinley Bill of 1890, and 
the crazy carried that 
sure through Congress are clamoring fora 


now 
men who inea- 
bill to exclude all foreign wools from the 
United States, of every name and descrip- 
tion. 
forced upon them by a bill making all 


We hope that the fighting will be 


There 
is no better place for tariff reform to begin. 


wools free of duty at an early day. 


LOTTERY EVILS AND METHODS, 
A VERY clear insight into the questions at 


issue in the lottery struggle which is 
in progress in Louisiana is furnished by 
two articles in the January Forum. The 
writers in both instances are men of high 
character, residents of the State, and early 
leaders in the organized movement against 
the lottery. 


and from a 


They speak with an authority 
fulness of knowledge 
makes their utterances of great value to all 


which 
persons who wish to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the struggle which is to be dk 

cided at the polls in April next. The writer 
of the tirst article is Judge Frank MeGloin 
of the Louisiana Court of Appeals, and the 
writer of the second is John C. Wicklitfe, 
the editor of the New Delfa newspaper, 
which was established a vear ago in New 
Orleans to furnish the anti-lottery move- 
ment with an organ in the press, all the 








The 


existing journals being completely in the 


Nation. 


lottery’s interest 


Judge MeGloin recalls the fact that the 


State owes the existence of the fottery 
;evil at the present time to the carp 

bag regim which, with HL ¢ War 
moth in the Governor's chair, had posses 


four 


sion of the State in L868,when the new char 


ter was passed Warmoth did not sign the 
charter, but neither did he vetoit allowing it 
law without his signature. He 


proposed — cy 


amendment  recharteri 


} 
to become a 


' 
SY the 


Op} mle 
tional 


twenty-five years, and, in his 


CupAcILV as 


Collector ot the Port ot New Or] ins, to 


Which place President Harrison appointed 


him, is leading the anti-lottery wing of 
|} the Republican party, while some of his 
old carpet bag associates are leading the 
other wing, and P. B. S. Pinchback, of 





Returning: Board fame, is one of the lottery 


magnates Warmoth’s 


present Course is 
not looked upon Without 
is the natural aily of the 


while making the most vehement protests 


of hostility to it, may be working secretly 
in its interest 

The most interesting portion of Judy 
McGloin’s article is the estimate which he 


Lh dex Lares 
that the terms of the company’s advertise 
that 


makes of the lottery’s protits 


ments show ‘its dealings with 


its 


patrons have all along been conducted 
upon lines of absolute robbery Hie says 
that the ordinary gambler is content with 
15 per cent. of the stakes won by players 
in his establishment, but that the lottery 
gamblers take at least 47 per cent 

He shows that the face value of the tickets 
Which the company sells for its twelv 


monthly drawings is $28,000,000, and that 


the total of all its prizes is less than $15 


000,000, leaving the company a profit of 
$13,000,000, He makes a very strong point 
on the fiseal policy of the State in allowing 
the company to conduct the lottery busi 
ness in the State's name at sucha _ profit, 
declaring that if the State is going 
into the gambling business, with all the 
odium attached, it ought to insist upon the 
lion’s share of the protits for itself. He 
shows that the State does not even invite 
rival bids for so valuable a charter, and 
that when a gambler in Europe telegraph 
ed voluntarily a bid for the new artel 
which was a quarter of a million dollars 
greater than the company’s bid, th 
| pany at once raised its bid | 
fand hurried the charter through = the 
Legislature before other rmivals could ap 
| pear 

Concerning th the lottery ups 
the morals of the peo; se speaks 
With great earnestness What sort of 
political economy is i he asks w] 
boldly counteracts the teaching of our tir 
sides, that gambling is a vice to be abomi 
nated and shunned iow shall the rising 
generations be i it mtemn and 
fear this most insidious of temptations 
when the State holds it constantly before 


benefactor of the 
How shall our children 


them as the one great 
Commonwealth } 


i . = . 
i despise the eumbier who 
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TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS.—VI.* 


Paris, December 10, 1891. 

THE fourth volume of the Memoirs of Talley- 
rand is a collection of diplomatic documents, 
tied together by commentaries which have lost 
much of their interest at this distance from 
the events. They relate wholly to the London 
Conference which followed the Revolution of 
1830, and which had for its object the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Belgium. 

In the month of January, 1831, when the 
volume begins, the King of the Netherlands 
had accepted the principle of the independence 
of Belgium, but his conditions as to the de- 
limitation of the new kingdom and the parti- 
tion of the debt were found unacceptable. The 
Conference had, besides, a great problem to 
solve in the choice of a sovereign for the new 
kingdom. Hoetilities were only suspended be- 
tween Belgium and the Netherlands: Antwerp 
was blockaded, and the commerce of the 
Scheldt was interrupted; the Belgians, in their 
turn, blockaded Maestricht. Talleyrand had 
a very happy inspiration: at a moment when 
all seemed still uncertain, and when the various 
Powers represented at the Conference had very 
different hopes and aspirations, he contrived to 
unite them in a declaration of the neutrality of 
the future kingdom of Belgium. Article 5 of 
the protocol of the 20th of January, which he 
proposed, and which was unanimously accept- 
ed, declared that ‘‘ Belgium, in the limits 
which will be traced in conformity with the 
basis of articles 1, 2, and 4 of the present proto- 
col, shall form a State perpetually neutral. The 
five Powers guarantee it this neutrality, as 
well as the integrity and inviolability of the 
limits above mentioned.’’ 

This was a great diplomatic victory, and 
Europe still profits by it. During the war of 
1870, Belgium remained neutral and inviolate. 
She is now building powerful forts inthe valley 
of the Meuse, but these are merely the defence 
of her neutrality. King Leopold changed 
Antwerp into an entrenched cainp; he thought 
that Belgium was not able to defend her terri- 
tory against a large invading army, but she 
could shut up her own army in the entrenched 
camp of Antwerp, where it could wait for an 
English army of succor arriving by the 
Scheldt. Leopold always considered that Eng- 
land was bound to help Belgium without a 
moment’s hesitation. The entrenched camp of 
Antwerp has lost much of its value, as it was 
built at a time when artillery had made little 
progress; it would now have to be armed with 
new forts, with cupolas; but the attention of 
the Belgian military authorities is directed at 
present more to the Meuse than to the Scheldt, 
for reasons which will be easily understood. 

Let us return to the London Conference. 
Talleyrand was proud, and justly proud, of his 
achievements in this question of Belgian neu- 
trality. He wrote to Gen. Sebastiani: ‘‘ The 
recognized neutrality of Belgium places that 
country in the same position with Switzerland, 
and upsets, in consequence, the political system 
adopted in 1815 by the Powers—a system in- 
spired by hatred of France. The thirteen 
fortresses of Belgium which constantly threat- 
ened our northern frontier, fall, so to speak, 
in consequence of this resolution.’? Talley- 
rand was very desirous that the Duchy of 
Luxembourg sbould enter the neutral zone; he 
fought on this point ‘like a lion’? (despatch 
of Lord Palmerston to Lord Granville), but he 
could not earry it, as the Duchy belonged to an 





*Memoirs of the Prince du Talleyrand. Edited by 
the Ducde Broglie. Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall, 
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independent sovereign and to the German Con- 
federation. 

Talleyrand had the habit of forming for him- 
self a diplomatic plan which he followed 
through the fluctuations of the negotiations 
without ever losing sight of certain main 
points. He never told all at once whither he 
was tending, but he knew whither. He had a 
sort of curious pliability as to forms, and great 
resolution as to the end. Inthe Belgian affair, 
which was for two years a sort of Gordian 
knot and the centre of the whole European 
policy, he made up his mind from the begin- 
ning, with his great foresight and good sense, 
on a certain number of points. He understood 
at once that, if France annexed Belgium to its 
own territory, or even if France gave to Bel- 
gium as its sovereign a son of Louis Philippe, 
there would be a general war, and such a war in 
1831 or 1832, with the hostility of the great 
Powers to the new King of France, whom they 
considered as an usurper, could end only in the 
invasion of France and in great disasters. He 
was convinced that all the efforts of the Powers 
could never bring the Belgians to accept as 
their new King a Prince of Orange; he therefore 
chose from the beginning in his own mind as 
his candidate Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
and he saw in this choice many advantages: 
he knew the Prince to be an able man, he knew 
that he would be the English candidate, and he 
needed the support of England in the Confe- 
rence. He was very favorable to an entente 
cordiale between the new Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of France and England. He was de- 
termined, at the same time, not to allow Eng- 
land to gain a footing in the Low Countries, 
not to have a sort of (éte de pont on the Con- 
tinent. ‘* History,’ says he in one of his letters, 
‘* shows the difficulties which followed the oc- 
cupation of Calais by the English, and also 
what favor was bestowed on Guise after he had 
delivered France from this shame. The lessons 
ought not to be lost upon us.’’ This was written 
ata moment when it had been suggested that 
Antwerp might be declared a free town, like the 
Hanseatic towns; Talleyrand always insisted 
that Antwerp should be a Belgian town, and 
should belong to the new kingdom. 

There was so much wisdom in his views, and 
Talleyrand understood so well the sentiments 
of the great Powers—how to set one over 
against another, how to use their jealousies 
and their apprehensions—that he soon became a 
sort of arbiter at the Conference. He had be- 
come a lion in society; all society was at the 
feet of the old statesman, who had seen so 
many men and things. We see him as 
he was then in a_ portrait which forms 
the frontispiece of the present volume—how 
different from the young Abbé de Périgord of 
the first volume; how grave and solemn now, 
with a long wig falling on his neck, his chin 
supported by and almost concealed in a neck- 
tie; his eyelid drooping over the inquisitive 
eye; his lips compressed. Talleyrand had to 
sit many times for his portrait. Lord Holland 
would have one, which was long to be seen at 
Holland House, and which was painted by Ary 
Scheffer. This is now in the collection of the 
Duc d’Aumale, Lord Holland having left it 
to the Duke in his will. It resembles very 
much the engraving which is in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs. 

Talleyrand had special difficulties during his 
mission to Brussels. Officially he had to deal 
only with the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, but the Parliamentary position was 
very unstable: there was no strong Cabinet, 
and the Ministers had no /endemain. He really 
could speak his inner thoughts only to the 
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King, and Louis Philippe was in perfect har- 
mony with him. Talleyrand was afraid of 
being accused of being in direct communication 
with him over the heads of the Ministers; he 
found an intelligent and safe go-between in 
Mme. Adelaide, the King’s sister,who had a 
manly character and a manly intellect—a little 
too ardent at times—absolutely devoted to her 
brother, his best adviser and counsellor to the 
end; a princess imbued with the ideas of mo- 
dern France, whose life has still to be written. 
The letters of Taileyrand to Mme. Adelaide are 
among the best in the volume; they are evi- 
dently Talleyrand’s personal work, and have 
not been prepared or written by secre- 
taries. He always calls her Mademoiselle, 
the name given under the old régime to 
the unmarried sister of the sovereign. They 
are written in the style which was current be- 
fore the great Revolution, with all the delica- 
cies of language of a gentleman and a little 
touch of personal sentiment. The Due de 
Dalberg, a personal friend of Talleyrand’s, 
kept him well informed on all the events in 
Paris; his letters are sensationaland amusing, 
but do not show much political wisdom. He 
belonged to the class of nouvellistes whom La 
Bruy¢re had already painted—men who begin 
every conversation with the words, ‘‘ Is there 
anything new?’’ and who make news when 
there is none. He was also a political Cassan- 
dra, for ever predicting catastrophes, and com- 
plaining of everything and everybody. 
Though Talleyrand contributed powerfully 
to the creation of the kingdom of Belgium, as- 
sured its neutrality, and helped to choose its 
dynasty, he never really believed much in 
his own creation. In a confidential letter to 
Mme. Adelaide he says: ‘‘ There is no good 
point @appui to be found in people as light- 
headed and turbulent asthe Belgians. Belyium 
will perhaps come to us, but that will be later; 


” 


to-day it is asecondary interest. The force des 
choses draws her to France, but we must first 
make France, and France can be made well 
and surely only by mingling with the great 
Powers which to-day claim her society, for this 
is what I have done in London. Do not let us 
abandon this position.’’ I have seen other 
letters still unpublished, in which the same 
idea is visible, the feeling that there was no 
such thing as a Belgian nation, no such 
country as Belgium, and that the provinces 
which called themselves Belgium would sooner 
or later, by the law of gravitation, fall into 
the sphere of influence of France, and finally 
be annexed to it. Sixty years have now passed 
since Talleyrand entertained these views, which, 
of course, he never produced officially, and 
Belgium has not justified his prophecy. The 
Belgians have really developed into a nation; 
they have made no revolution; they have re- 
mained faithful to the Coburg dynasty. Dur- 
ing the same period the French have changed 
their government four times. What would 
have happened if they had not, can only be 
conjectured, 

There are interesting details in this fourth 
volume on the parliamentary incidents which 
accompanied the introduction of the Reform 
Bill in England. Talleyrand was thoroughly 
acquainted with English society, and though 
he speaks of English affairs only in connection 
with his own objects, he enters here and there in- 
to details which have a general interest. The 
volume ends with the marriage of Prince Leo- 
pold to a daughter of Louis Philippe, Princess 
Louise. Thus all the conflicting interests seem- 
ed to be reconciled, and fora moment (but only 
for a moment) the famous words of Voltaire’s 
‘Candide’ might have been repeated: ‘‘ Tout 
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est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes 
possible, ”’ 


ITALIAN WINE-MAKING. 
MARSALA, December 6, 1891. 

AMERICANS Visiting Palermo for the Exposi 
tion cannot do better, if interested in vine 
culture and wine-manufacturing, than take a 
train for Marsala and spend a few days in the 
province of Trapani in order to understand the 
entire history of the bright, el 
ed ‘* Marsala ’’ 
tion on their own tables. 


ear, topaz-color 
from its birth to its consump 
It isa curious fact 
that in this province, where wine abounds, 
where every peasant and laborer drinks one or 
two glasses twice per day, you never meet a 
drunken person. All the prefects who come 
from other parts of Italy, the syndics, the em 
ployers of labor, bear testimony to the total 
absence of drunkenness; nor do the statisties 
which register but too many *‘ crimes of blood 
shed ’’ show that any of these crimes have been 
committed under the influence of drink. Once 
as the proud boast of all Italian 
provinces, and is recorded by T. A. Trollope, 


this w 





who spent more than forty years in Italy; but 
since the failure of the vintages, one year after 
another, and the substitution, by speculators, 
unchecked by Government, of villanous com 
pounds of spirit distilled from maize, potatoes, 
ete., to which sugar and coloring matter, often 
poisonous, are added, and which are sold for 
wine, northern villages and towns are sadly 
deteriorated in this respeet, and from Satur- 
day night to Monday morning the streets re- 
sound with drunken cries and songs; while 
there most of the «rimes on record are comunit 
ted ‘‘ under the influence of drink.”’ 
Sicily, once the granary of the Romans, has 
} 


been for many years unable to com}; 


ae } 
ve Will 


America and Russia in wheat. Once the larg 
est cultivator of tobacco, the Sicilians have 
ploughed up their plantations since the Italian 
Government, extending its monopoly to the 
island, rendered its culture unprofitable and 
irksome, owing to the fiscal regulations intro 
duced. Then, with the vine disease in France, 
eame large demands for Sicilian wines, less 
for actual consumption than for the manufac 
ture of French wines made from the juice of 
the Italian grape. Hence, wheat fields, sumach 


plantations, and, alas, olive, lemon, and orange 





groves, were ploughed up, andin five years the 
amount of land laid out in vineyards was near 
ly doubled. One-tenth of the entir 
vineland; of the Province of Palermo, one 
sixth; probably one-fourth of the Commune of 
Marsala is devoted to the culture of vines. 
Indeed, the whole of the flat, stony country 
is honeycombed with vineyards, the vines 
being planted about a metre and a half 
apart, at right angles, each vine 
in the centre of the hollow; the soil 
hoed four or five times a year, so as to kee] 


roots free of weeds, and so placed as to catch 


‘e island is 


being 
} 
» the 


ali the moisture of dew and rainfalls, exposed 
at the same time to the scorching sun rays of 
the summer months preceding the vintage. 
Here peasant proprietors are very numerous, 
as the capital required is not large. 
ean build his own house cheap with the sand 


\ peasant 


stone of the country—square stone buildings 
of one story, with slanting roofs, one, two, 

three rooms sufficing, according to the size of 
the family. 


In the same room you see the pa 
mento, or Wine-press, one or two metres high, 





paved with brick or stone, with a clay in 
serted in a hole for the must to run the 
vats; on the opposite side of the r tl 


+ 


orchio, or squeezer, where the husks, put into 
hio, ju r, where the | l t 
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rough rush baskets, are piled and squeezed; 
then the remainder are dried and sold for the 
This is the 
home of the poorest peasantry; the men sleep 


extraction of cream of tartar. 


in one room, the women in another; all live ex- 
clusively on the produce of the vineyard, so 
that the price of the n 


of the year. 





ust is the great question 


In larger vine-farms the pa/mento is in the 
courtyard, and the pipe leads off the must into 
the cellars. The process is still very primitive. 
The wine-maker steps into the press with thick, 
heavy, hobnailed boots, holding a stick where 
with to balance himself, and treads out the 
This first 
must is kept separate from the remainder ob 


juice till no more can be expressed. 


tained by the crusher, as the latter is not ap 
proved of by the tasters and purchasers, who 
detect itat once. Itis while the grape-tread 


ing goes on that the peasant adds the gesse, or 
sulphate of lime, about which there is such a 
hue and ery just now, and which is forbidden 
by law save to the extent of two per thousand 
it has been used from time immemorial to pre 
vent the wine from turning acid in the fermen 
tation. Paistaff in ** Henry IV."’ exclaims: 

You rogue, there is lime in this sack, 
’ manufacturers of Marsala say 
ought to be al 


lowed for their strong wines in comparison 


that some difference 


with the weaker wines of continental Italy, and 
are already complaining that the enforced ab 
sence of gesso detracts from the preservation 
of the must. It is certainly the only extrane 
ous matter introduced into Sicilian wines, as 
the abundance is such that the country people 
never make the second wine, as in the north, 
by the addition of water and sugar Indeed, 
since the decreased exportation, owing partly 
to the rupture of commercial relations with 


va | , y ly vue »} sity h, 7 
nee, and partly, ns hiefly, to the fact 





that the French have eonguered the vine dis 
eases and replanted their vineyards, there is 


to hold it 


Asarule, the small producers sell their wine 


often more wine than receptacles 
when it is a few davs old to the large wine-ana 
nufacturers, of which the chief in Marsala are 
the well-known tirms of Whitehouse, Ingham 
Whitaker, and Florio 


own special receipts, make the wine known as 


who, according to their 


Marsala under ditferent names. 

To John Woodhouse, the son of a Liverpool 
merchant, belongs the merit of the first begls 
or Wine factory, at Marsala, which he estab 
lished in 17735, sending to England in the fol 
lowing vear sixty barrels of wine. During 
unmand of the fleet, Woodhouse was 


his wine-purveyor, supplying the fleet in 1800 





with 2,000 hectolitres of Marsala at one time 
\ll the documents are carefully preserved in 
the archives of the house. and there is posted 


up the original contract between the Right 
Admiral Horatio Lord Nelson, K.B., 
Duke of Bronte in Sicily, with John and 
William Woedhouse, merchants of Marsala, 
Mth March, 1800, to furnish his Majesty's 


ships off Malta with tive hundred pipes of the 


best Marsala wine. To this there is a post 
script Nelson's own hand The wine shall 
be vered as expeditiously as possible, and 
also to be delivered within the space of five 


weeks from this date; a convoy will be wanted 


the vessel from Marsala, but all risks are to 


be run by Messrs. Woodhouse. Bronte Nel- 
The success of the Woodhouses soon attracted 


another Englishman to Marsala, and Benjamin 








lr f York soon vied with his rival, de- 
voting the greatest attention to the ameliora- 


anufacture of wine Reading 


we can only wish that they 


his rules to-~lay, 


HO) 





were applied rigorously to all wine manu 
factories throughout Italy. They are strict 


ly adhered to by all the great manufacturers 


of Marsala wine, but, alas, too much neglect 
ed by the small producers, who do not take 
any care about the cleanliness their ves 
sels, nor attend to the very necessirvy caution 


of propping up the branches of the vine 
the grapes are ripening, so as to avoid the 
earthy taste of the wit 

Benjamin Ingham was the first to initiate the 
wine trade with the United States, Brazil, antl 
transatlantic regions in general He it was 
also, who first noted the praiseworthy eff rts 
of Vincenzo Florie, now a name of workd- wid 
renown, and here called the ‘‘ Father of S 
lian commerce.’* So far from showing any 
jealousy, Ingham joined with him in the at 
tempt to 


the hope and pride of Sicily. Vince: Flo 


create & RNAVIZATION CompAN now 








nothing daunted bythe old-established nat 
factories or beaglios flourishing at Marsala 
pitched his tent in the midst buarlt 
haglte precisely between thase of Wood 

and Ingham And to-day, as | write from ¢t! 
terrace of the bagito Ingham Whitaker, side by 
side with 1) { | t t v t I perty «of 
the grandson millionair amican see t Wot 
house establishment bevond a fresh pr 
the affinity between ¢ Italian amd A 


Saxon natures is afforted These thn [ses 


are rivals; each desires that his special Marla 





shall supply native and for markets; vet 
there are no petty squabbles, no tricky mancws 
vres to undersell each her, and all that 
relates to the workmen, w ,are W mand and 
cared for, to the fixin the | t 

the tx t Ma s work 
hand in hand N t . 
1,000 lire in paving tl street of M 
sala, subscribir Y , Man 
{ " nem Ww t M ila t 
‘virgin wine’’ compla at thes ‘ 
put the prces too high, aad that, but for the 
three managers of Incham Whitaker, Flomo, 
and Woodhouse, they would be able to pur 
‘hase Crom the vi ‘ far low rices 
This is one of the be al effects t har 
mony reigning between the I shand Italian 
houses The price f natural wine has 
fallen off fearfully since ISM4 At times it has 
been as hich as 15%) lire: last vear it fell to 0 
lire per b of four heetolit: this vear it 
is fixed at ) lin The three managers meet 


and agree to what will be a fair price, and be 
low that no one is able to go. If these big pur 
chasers undersold or rather underbought each 
‘ther, the poor vine-growers would be reduced 


to the pitiful state of the proprietors of the 


wine district of the Puglie, who, with some 


fiftv millions of new wine in their vats, have 
to sell it at Wand 30 lire per butt, and think 


themselves lucky if they find a market at that 
price 


These big baglios, with Giacone Anselmi and 


| a few other smaller ones, have more or less the 


same system of making their wine. It isa far 
more difficult and delicate process than is gene 
rally imagined. That cleanliness is next to 
godliness is the rule of all, though in northern 
taly the idea has taken root that fermentation 
removes all impurities, and that you may trust 
to the pouring must into a barrel to remove all 
foulness. All the cooperage is done in the es- 
ablishments, the American white oak being 
now used exclusively. It is imported m staves, 
while the iron hoops are imported from Liver- 
pool. The chestnut from the forests of the 
Apennines is the only Italian wood that can 
compete with it for tastelessness and dura- 
bility. 


4 
4 


Ne Be Reiland coat 


es ee 
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Fome of the grapes are grown on the estates 
of the three firms ; many more purchased. 
The chief object of this is to obtain the first 
must, which, as soon as it is expressed from the 
grapes, is carried to immense copper cauldrons, 
well tinned, and there heated artificially till 
the must in three cauldrons is reduced to the 
capacity of one, and becomes a thick, clear 
syrup, sweet and bright. The Marsala as we 
know it is a composition of old wine, of which 
the baglios have each a separate store kept in 
enormous casks, never full to the brim lest the 
wine should lose its bouquet. Some of these 
wines are fifty-five years old, and as this is 
taken out for use the casks are replenished with 
wine never less than six years old. With the 
old wine is mixed the newer growths, and, 
according to the tastes of the various markets, 
more or less of the sweet liquor is added, more 
or less aleohol, which is entirely distilled from 
wine on the premises. In olden times much of 
the spirit was purchased from abroad, but since 
the imposition of enormous duties to the amount 
of three times the value of the spirit, the manu- 
facturers find it safer and cheaper to distil their 
own. This also is heavily taxed, but not in so 
high a proportion. For the wine exported the 
tax is refunded, and here the English houses 
have the advantage, as most of their wines go 
abroad, whereas that of Florio, which is most 
popular in Italy, gets a drawback of only 20 or 
30 per cent. on home-manufactured alcohol. 
The manufacture of Italian brandy is now be- 
gun by this enterprising Florio firm, so that 
pure brandy will soon be obtainable in Italy in 
place of the poisonous stuff now sold as French 
brandy. This will be made exclusively from 
wine distilled on the premises. It is not yet on 
sale, as the firm determined not to put any in 
the market under three years old, but it will 
doubtless oust French productions from the 
Italian markets. 


The Ingham Whitaker firm is now composed 
of the three grandnephews of old Benjamin 
Ingham, and they may almost be considered 
Italians, as they reside in Palermo, where they 
have done much for the country of their 
adoption by setting on foot infant schools, and 
the Educatorio Whitaker for the training of 
Sicilian school-mistresses for infant and ele- 
mentary schools. The present manager is Mr. 
Charles Forsyth Gray, British Vice-Consul, 
from whom I obtained a real insight into the 
system of manufacture. Perhaps one of the 
greatest arts of the trade is the faculty of 
tasting the wines at the various country vine- 
yards. This once done by the manager in 
person, the firm sends its own casks to receive 
the wine, the firms often advance money to 
wine-growers inorder to help them, and buyers 
and sellers are on most excellent terms. Apart 
from this Marsala manufacture, anew attempt 
is being made by small Italian firms to sell the 
natural wines of the year—the vin di taglio, as 
they are called. The French say that they no 
longer need Italian wine, but that they buy it 
under the rose is pretty well ascertained. A num- 
ber of Swiss came over with the intention of 
setting up an establishment, but found it easier 
and cheaper to purchase from a firm which 
hitherto had dealt only in vin di concio. Lipari 
& Co. agreed to furnish pure Sicilian wine of 
the year at moderate prices, and they have al- 
ready shipped thirty thousand hectolitres to 
Marseilles, whence it is supposed to pass to 
Switzerland. If this traffic increases, it will be 
of immense importance to the vine-growers 
who have abandoned, as was said, their old 
crops for this almost too exclusive culture of 
the vine. I am speaking now exclusively of 
Marsala, where these baglios form a distinc- 


, 
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tive feature in the landscape. All are huge 
edifices, situated on the sea with quays and 
wharfs in front; they are well secured by walls 
and gates, the outside walls loopholed, with 
towers at the corners well able to defend the 
enormous amount of wine in the magazines, 
valued in each at from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 
Until the last fifteen years the defence was 
sorely needed. 

I have just had a last look at the Woodhouse 
stores to see the big round balls flung in by the 
Bourbons from their steamers after the land- 
ing of Garibaldi and his thousand from Pied- 
mont and Lombardy on May 11, 1860, and am 
concluding my letter at the table where the two 
English captains were dining when the bom- 
bardment commenced, They, from the stone 
terrace running at the top of the buildings, sig- 
nalled to the Bourbon commanders that they 
must cease their firing until they had gained 
their respective ships, the Argos and the Jn- 
trepid! Meanwhile, some old ‘* wounded ’’ 
and other comrades of various Garibaldian 
campaigns are preparing carriages for a tho- 
rough Garibaldian expedition, as, instead of 
taking the railroad, we are to go by highways 
and byways from Marsala to Salemi, from 
thence to Calatafimi, Aleemo, Partenico, pass- 
ing through Monreale, to alight by the Admi- 
ral’s bridge in Palermo. 

To Marsala belongs the distinction of declar- 
ing the downfall of the Bourbon dynasty, and 
the proclamation of Garibaldi Dictator, while 
at Salemi was proclaimed the unity of Sicily 
with Italy under the constitutional govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel. Ps ie 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sie: If any of your readers want an object- 
lesson as to the meaning of the word ‘*‘ an- 
archy,’’ they have only to turn their eyes to 
wards Washington. Taking the holidays into 
account, one month of the session has been 
consumed in making preparations to get ready 
to go towork. Not till after the New Year 
will the standing committees be even ready to 
receive business, which will then pour in upon 
them in a flood like the Atlantic Ocean, and 
with almost as little distinction of its compo- 
nent parts—‘‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’’ 
The simile will bear carrying out, except as to 
the word ‘‘rari’’ as applied to the partici- 
pants. 

The contest for the Speakership was not a 
question of the national parties of Republicans 
and Democrats. The Democrats had it all in 
their own hands, and they turned it into a 
faction fight among themselves. If I read the 
papers correctly, the man who won (and most 
significant it is) is not he who had the most of 
national reputation or might have been looked 
to to guard best the national interests, but the 
man to whom the private interests rallied most 
strongly. And how completely he is the slave 
of the private interests which elected him, to 
judge again by the comments of all the papers 
which are not wholly given up to party, is 
shown by the make-up of the standing com- 
mittees. If one thing can be predicted with 
confidence of this Congress, it is that the coun- 
try is about to receive a sharp lesson that it 
makes very little difference whether the ma- 
jority in Congress is called Democratic or Re- 
publican, inasmuch as both alike are as wax in 
the hands of the lobby. 

Whether the country, or any considerable 
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part of it, will thereby be led to see that the 
real enemy to be encountered is the lobby, and 
that the conflict will require not only the whole 
strength of the popular will, but the organiza- 
tion of that will under national and official 
leaders, the first step towards which is to place 
on the floor of Congress national representa- 
tives in the shape of the officers of the Cabinet, 
is, of course, by no means so clear. G. B. 

Boston, December 26, 1891. 


PROF. MARSHALL’S DRAWINGS. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Allow me to thank you for the Nation 
of December 3, just received. 

The paragraph in it relating to the art ana- 
tomy drawings belonging to my late husband, 
Prof. John Marshall, is, however, misleading, 
and I must ask you to have the kindness to cor- 
rect it. It is inferred that I am obliged to part 
with these diagrams for pecuniary reasons, 
which is very far from being the case. They 
are really too valuable for instructive pur- 
poses to be allowed to lie idle, and this was the 
sole reason for my wishing to dispose of them. 

If you will kindly insert this letter at your 
earliest convenience, you will much oblige 

Yours truly, ELLEN E. MARSHALL. 


BELLE Vck ROcskE, CHEYNE WALK, 
Lospon, 8S. W,, December 14, 1891. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR IN ‘CRAN- 
FORD.’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: De minimis lex non curat—but the 
principle does not hold of the lovers of ‘ Cran- 
ford’; and who that knows it is not a lover of 
that delightful book? I opened the new edition 
of Messrs. Macmillan, so sympathetically and 
intelligently illustrated, and there (alas!) met 
my eye the old exasperating misprint, probably 
originally the emendation of some over-shrewd 
proof-reader. We all remember the lion with 
black currant eyes which witnessed to the 
sympathy and devotion of Martha, and we feel 
the gratification it was to her to see it appreci- 
ated when it reappeared ‘‘ sliced and fried’’ 
the day after; but what sentimental interest is 
there in cold ‘‘ loin ’’ (page 264) ? 

Perhaps the good-natured publishers will re- 
vise their plates and give us this English classic 
without blemish.—I am yours, etc., 

A. BLN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, December 21, 1891. 





BOBBIN AND LATCH-STRING. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: I notice that in Perrault’s original 
version of ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood’’ the 
grandmother says to the wolf, ‘‘ Tire la chevil- 
lette, la bobinette cherra.’’ This, I under- 
stand, means, ‘‘ Pull the pin and the bobbin 
will fall.’’ The English translation, ‘‘ from 
the seventh edition,” New York, 1797, reads, 
‘*Pull the bobbin and the latch will fly 
up.’’ Oz course two different modes of closing 
the door are indicated. In the first, there is a 
pin pushed or twirled, and the bobbin inside 
falls. What mechanism was this? In the 
second, evidently, a string is pulled from the 
outside, and the latch is lifted. I am desirous 
of knowing, since dictionaries avail not, the 
time when this form of latch went into use, 
and when the string was superseded by the 
lever-movement of a thumb-piece now in 
vogue. Iam told that this string arrangement 
was in use during the present century, and a 
bobbin or bob or ball would naturally be tied 
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on the exterior end. Yet [seem to remember 
some reference to the custom of drawing in the 
string as a protection, and a button on the end 
would be inconvenient. On the other hand, 
surely the phrase of having the latch-string 
out is synonymous with hospitality. 

I should like some information as to the use, 
in print, of the word ‘* bobbin,’* as applied to 
the string or appendant to it, or of the phrases 
‘*to draw in the latch-string ** and ** to leave 
the latch-string out.’’ 
3d S., iii., 46, a writer says that a young lady 
declared in his presence that she would never 
marry ; but her grandmother replied: ‘+ It is no 
use holding the latch when nobody pulls at the 
string.’’ This is a variation of the phrase, but 
clearly refers to the custom. 

Yours respectfully, W.-H. WwW. 


In Notes and (due ries, 


Notes. 


TIcKNOoR & Co., Boston, invite subscriptions to 
‘The Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs,’ by Arne Delhi and G. H. Chamber 
lain, architects, in four parts, with fifty mea 
sured drawings, several cuts in the text, and 
many photographic views. The edition will be 
limited. 

Thomas Hardy’s new story, ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,’ which has been running in 
Harper’s Bazar, will be published early next 
month by the Messrs. Harper. 

‘Abraham Lincoln’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is Mr. Carl Schurz’s striking Atlantic 
essay recast, and judiciously divested of the 
appearance of a review of Messrs. Hay and 
Nicolay’s biography. As it now stands, it 
ranks, in matter and in style, among the very 
best short appreciations of the career and cha- 
racter of the great President. Within a little 
more than a hundred pages of open print, 
nearly everything essential is touched up- 
on of historic incident or controversy 
in Lincoln’s life, by one, too, who knew him 
and was an actor with himin the great drama 
of the civil war. Werethere need to comment 
on this essay afresh, we should perhaps deside- 
rate a brief list of Lincoln’s abortive measures 
for avoiding the simple duty of emancipation, 
and we should object to the running justifica 
tion of them along with his tardy progress to 
the inevitable step by reference to the necessity 
of his not outstripping the ‘‘plain people.”’ 
This is really the excuse of a politician, not of 
a statesman, and how dangerous it is may be 
judged from our unhappy experience with 
greenbacks, silver, and pensions, and from 
the universal annals of demagogy. At the end 
of line 13, page 52, an intrusive not demands 
the attention of the publishers, who, we will 
remark in closing, would do a good service if 
they would also make a book, to be bracketed 
with Mr. Schurz’s, of Horace Greeley’s not less 
remarkable posthumous estimate of Lincoln in 
a late number of the Century. 

Macmillan & Co. bring out Archibald 
Forbes’s ‘ Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles,’ a 
reprint of a series of his most taking stories 
and experiences as a war correspondent which 
originally appeared in various English periodi- 
cals. His world-wide journeyings have taken 
him from the Himalayas to Zulu-land, and 
from the Balkans to the American Desert 
Perfectly at home in camp-life of an English 
dragoon regiment or at the Czar’s headquar- 
ters in Bulgaria, he gives real life to every in- 
cident and truest color to every experience 
His imaginary tales have all the verve of the 
actual and the personal, and his veritable 
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journeys are as exciting as any fiction. His 


ation. 


chapters range from grave to gay, and abound 
in local instruction and information as to the 
most diverse lands and peoples 

Mr. Geo. Edward Mannering has given the 
form of a diary to his volume, * With Axe and 
Rope inthe New Zealand Alps’ (Longmans), 
avery vivid account of five unsuccessful at 
tempts to ascend Mt 
known as Mt 
New Zealand 
very near the summit, but left just enough un 


Aorangi (ordinarily 
McCook), the highest point in 
The last attempt carried him 


accomplished to whet the appetite of other ex 
plorers. No new light is shed by the author 
upon the general subject of glaciers, but the 
reader will receive from the perusal of the vol 
ume a new impression of their marvellous flexi 
bility and power; while the illustrations (of 
which there are nineteen excellent full-page 
reproductions of photographs) are in them 
selves amply worth the price of the book 
Though not intimated in the book, ‘A Sum 
mer in Alaska,’ by Frederick Schwatka, pub 
lished by John Y. 
delphia, is a new issue of 


Huber Company of Phila 
Along Alaska’s 
Great River,’ by F. Schwatka, published i 
IssS. Three new chapters are added, but the 
index is the old one, and does not contain any 
The date of the 


expedition, 1883, has been removed from th 


reference to the new matter. 


title-page and preface, and two maps left out 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, pub 
lish the seventh edition of ‘ The Microscope and 
its Revelations,’ by the late Dr. Wm. B. Car 
penter, F.R.S. The editor is the Rev. W. H 
Dallinger, LL.D., 
Royal Microscopical Society of London, well 


recently President of the 


known for his important investigations of 
flagellate monads in connection with Dr. Drys- 
dale. It would be impossible to find an Eng 
lishman better fitted to carry op the work of 
His deh 
cate investigations called for the expert use of 


his deceased compatriot and friend 


widest-angled lenses, aided by every resource 
which ingeniously devised accessory apparatus 
could lend. 
tion of the microscope, whether of the stand, of 


On every question of the constru 


the lenses, or of the accessories, he is an ac 
knowledged authority. The first half of Car 
penter’s standard treatise has been rewritten 
so as to include full exposition of the great im 
provements in the instrume 
marked the last twenty vears, and a most in 


teresting history of its earliest forms 


t which have 


second part, which gives the ** Revelations of 
the Microscope,’ there was not room for se 


great change, though here too the additions by 





the editor are neither few nor small l 
lustrations draw freely upon the resources of 
photo-micrography and are wonderfully abun 
dant and excellent The book is more than 


ever a standard, unrivalled in its kind, and is 


a necessity to every one wh 





scientific use of the microseoy 
to a stout octavo of over at 


Some three vears ago we 





ly to our readers an artic 


the Preussische Jahrtriich for January. 1SS7, 
on the part played by Irish mon! 

dizval culture, and expr 

might be translated. Our 

tied We have before u 

in Mediwval Culture,’ tr 





by Jane Loring Edmand 





dainty little vi 
no less warmly than we did the German ori 
ginal. Insome features it is an improvement on 
the original. Mrs. Edmands has supplied an 
index, which will greatly facilitate ready re 
ference; also, some additionai notes, one or 


two of which are of considerable length, and 








SOT 


illustrate Zimmer's position happily. So far 
as we have had occasion to compare original & 
and translation, we have found the rendering 
We congratulate 
We also 


hope that our non-German readers will avail 


at once faithful and easy 
Mrs. Edmands on her good work 


themselves of the opportunity. The story of 


frish missionacyv labors here told has the charra 


; Of romance 


We have been remiss in not mentioning sooner 
the * Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan & 
Co.'s Publications from 1848 to 1880," prepared 
for this eminent tirm bv their assistant, Mr 
James Foster It forms an octavo volume of 


714 pages, and, in achronological arrangement, 
| 


displays the extraordinary product of this one 
firm with the most scrupulous detail as to title, 
edition, reprint, ete An author-index pu 

vides a kev to the treasure house We are not 


aware that another such bibliog yphy eXists: 





We are quite sure that U ul lev f the 
publications here recorded would with difticul 
ty be matched by any pul hing } «im any 
} irt of tl world r (at has been 
" iret v and beautif ‘ vwturead as 
inv WwW . the ‘tla Lins two} trait 
f Da ind Alexa Ma ‘ 

The first volume of a supy t to Bartsch’s 
Peintre- Graveur * has st appeared (B 
Albert Cohn; New York: Christ It is by 
W. L. Schreab and is en i ‘Man i 
amateur de la Grav sur bois et sur metal 
au XV. Ss Noat t s paid to playing 
eards or to book strations, but t author 
has fi i ten vears n t ] x a tit for 
his task What is t sa t of bloek 
books and an historical essay the orig vd 
progress I t i mpletir five 
volumes, with a sixt fr xluct s, at 15 
franes per Vv 

Although t An ams ar wa wl st 

ndt French, there is s n tv w e 
tt posters," the pictorial ad setnents dis 
plaved t walls, a as artis as bril 

int as thev n | s; and this is chiefly 
because t hief Parisia lesigne f these 
thographed placanis is M. Jules Cheret, an 
irtist of indisputal ginalitv, taste, and 

Severa v . FN M Ma Miron 

published ao book about pictorial pos 
ters amcl ic t t Y ber has in 
crease l tf thos w! collect these most 
perishable of all artistic productions. Where 
there are collectors, dealers to supply them are 
rarely wanting. The chief dealer in ‘‘ posters ”’ 


s M. Ed. Sagot. I8 Rue Guénégand, Paris, 


who has just published a priced catalogue of 
fiches Illustr’es,’ which is also annotated 
and illustrated with fifteen inserted illustra 


tions by M. Cheret, by ‘‘ Willette,’’ and by M. 
bseribers to the catalogue receive 
sheet poster by M. Cheret, 
n To M. 
Cheret is due also the cover of M. Sagot’s cata- 


7 
L 
L 


also a superb tw 


ost effective compositions 


logue, as chic a composition as the most ultra- 
Parisian could wish for 

\res Islanderbuch,’ edited by Wolfgang 
Golter (Halle: Niemever), is the first number 
f the ‘‘Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek ’* which 
is to appear under the joint editorship of Gus- 
taf Cederschifld of Lund, Hugo Gering of 
Kiel, and Eugen Mogk of Leipzig. 


troduction of twenty-eight pages Dr. Golter 


In an in 


rives an account of Are’s life and works, his 
literary character and significance, and all 
available information concerning the manu- 
editions of the ‘ {slendinga 
boc.’ This is followed by the Icelandic 
text. with critical and historical footnotes, 


scripts and 


and remarks on its transmission, extracts re- 
ferring to Are from the ‘ Heimskringla,’ frag- 








inh Core ahs lh a a 


5O8 
ments from the older ‘ [slendingabdéc,’ supple- 
§ ments to the manuscript from various sources, 
and a chronological table of the history of Ice- 
land from its discovery by the Vikings in 860 
till Are’s death in 1148. There is also a list of 
the légségomenn, with their terms of office, 
from 930 to 1138, and a complete index of pro- 
per, geographical, and genealogical names. 
This library is to contain historical sagas, 
mythical sagas, and romantic sagas, such as 
the Magus saga and the Parzevals saga, which 
are especially important for the comparative 
history of literature. An admirable beginning 
has been made with the ‘ [slendingabéc,’ which 
ranks high as an early specimen of historical 
composition, and is really remarkable for a 
period when such records consisted almost ex- 
clusively of dreary monkish chronicles. 
Natura ed Arte is the title of a new fort- 
nightly review just launched at Milan by Fran- 
cesco Villardi, the editorship being at Rome. 
The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
December contains a suggestive paper on Ac- 
climatization by Dr. R. W. Felkin, in which 
the conclusion is reached that it is possible for 
any European race to become acclimatized in 
any tropical region. This cannot be done at 
once, however; but the same procedure must 
be adopted which has proved successful with 
animals and plants, of transporting picked 
adults to certain intermediate stations. In this 
way northern Europeans might, step by step, 
generation by generation, become acclimatized 
in 100 years in tropical India or Africa. There 
follows an interesting account of the Machinga, 
one of the tribes inhabiting the Shiré High- 
lands in British Central Africa, by Mr. 
R. 8. Hynde, a resident Scotch mission- 
ary. The system under which they live he 
describes as a transition stage between the 
matriarchal and the patriarchal. ‘‘ Each per- 
son belongs to a clan and is not allowed to 
marry into his own clan.’’ The children be- 
long to the mother’s clan, and a man’s proper- 
ty and position descend not to his own son, but 
to the son of his eldest sister. A man when he 
marries settles in his wife’s village, so that 
daughters, not sons, are a source of strength. 
Their language, which has some aflinities with 
the Swahili or coast language, has been re- 
duced to writing, and a grammar and vocabu- 
lary have been published, together with trans- 
lations of portions of the New Testament and 
several school-books containing many of their 
folk-lore stories. 


Lord Lamington’s account of his adventur- 
ous journey through the northern Shan States 
to Tong-king is the only paper in the Decem- 
ber Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. In much of the country traversed, 
the sparse population is apparently decreasing 
through the prevalence of dacoity, and a vast 
and almost impenetrable jungle is fast en- 
croaching upon the once cultivated valleys. 
The most noteworthy result of the jour- 
ney, however, was the evidence obtain- 
ed of the advance of the French towards 
the Burmese frontier. Their posts were found 
even in territory long claimed by Siam, 
but are evidently difficult to maintain against 
the dacoits, or ‘‘ pirates,’’ as the French term 
them. Whether these ‘‘ pirates ’’ are really 
robbers, or simply patriots striving to throw 
off a hated foreign yoke, Lord Lamington dip- 
lomatically declines to say. 

In the November number of the Green Bag, 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey being under 
consideration historically, it is stated that 
‘*every chief justice since the Revolution, with 
one exception (the present incumbent), has 
been a Presbyterian. The very great majority 

> 
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of the associate justices have also been Presby- | 


terians, and many of them elders in their 
churches. Nearly all who were educated at 
colleges, graduated at Princeton.”’ 

L. Prang & Co. send us a ‘Mother Goose 
Calendar,’ with a background gracefully com- 
posed by Miss Laura C. Hills. But they ought 
not to ask, as they do in an accompanying 
‘*Art Note,’? ‘‘How many children know 
that Mother Goose was a real American grand- 
mother, one Mrs. Goose, who lived at Boston 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century?’’ 
Nor to add the equally exploded fiction that 
‘*her son-in-law, who was a printer, collected 
her ballads in a book and sold it for two cop- 
pers.’’ 

The next meeting of the American Econo- 
mic Association will be held at Chautauqua, 
probably on August 23-26. 

The sixth International Art Exhibition will 
be held at Munich, Bavaria, in 1892, opening 
on the ist of June and closing on the 3lst 
of October. Works of art intended for exhibi- 
tion must be announced on or before the mid- 
dle of March, and sent in between the Ist and 
15th of April. Applications must be made to 
the central committee of the Kiimstlergenos- 
senschaft, Briennerstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, 
from whom all further information can be ob- 
tained. This exhibition occurs quadrennially, 
and should not be confounded with the recent- 
ly organized annual exhibition, or so-called 
‘**Salon,’’ to which it is vastly superior both 
in arrangement and in importance. We may 
add that the second annual exhibition, which 
closed on October 25, realized about 600,000 
marks ($150,000) on the sale of works of art, 
and may, therefore, be regarded as fairly 
successful from a financial point of view. 


—The ghost story has, for reasons lost in the 
night of time, been a standard and classic ac- 
companiment of the celebration of the merry 
Christmas season by our race. The tendency 
of all editorial, ‘‘reportorial,’’ ‘‘authorial’’ 
(as Mr. Wanamaker would say), and, as we 
may add, ‘‘ publisherial,’’? enterprises to-day 
is towards a certain enormousness. And Mr. 
Stead, as editor of his peculiarly enormous 
Review of Reviews, has fairly outdone himself 
in the character of his extra Christmas num- 
ber. ‘*Real Ghost Stories’’ is its title; and 
the number of apparitions which figure in the 
hundred pages of which it consists is some- 
thing without a precedent. Not Gothic ghosts, 
either, half visible in the shadow of ‘‘ haunted 
chambers ’’; no sheeted forms, no clanking 
chains, no accompaniment of terror-stricken 
dogs, no suggestion of unexpiated crimes and 
souls in torture, are here. The procession of 
supernatural visitants moves, on the contrary, 
at a rattling pace, in a bright, brisk, modern 
light, subdivided by head-lines, and escorted 
by corroborative documents and facsimiles of 
photographs of the seers, of the persons whose 
ghosts appeared, of the localities affected, and 
the like. The atmosphere of the daily newspa- 
per, in short, is substituted for that of the feu- 
dal castle. It is always a lively day for a sub- 
ject when Mr. Stead takes it in hand—some- 
thing has got to happen. These ghosts are a 
case in point. Not content with draw- 
ing on the published literature, he has 
made himself a sort of Society for Psy- 
chical Research on his own account, and 
a very large proportion of the cases he presents 
are those of his own collecting. They make, on 
the whole, a striking array—all the more so 
for the portraits. Portraits are a great fea- 
ture in Mr. Stead’s intensely personal way of 
handling questions. It should be said to his 
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credit that he usually takes pains to get good 
ones to copy. Prof. Sidgwick’s, in this num- 
ber, is very good, but Edmund Gurney’s, by 
an exception, is from an abominable drawing, 
not from a photograph. Mr. Stead gives us, 
among others, striking pictures of the famous 
Léonie, M. Janet’s somnambulist, in both her 
trance and waking states. This number of the 
Review of Reviews is well calculated to shake 
the settled incredulity of many about appari- 
tions, and it will increase that willingness to 
reéxamine the evidence for ‘‘ the supernatu- 
ral’’ which is beginning to be so marked a 
feature in all countries to-day. The pamphlet 
is particularly strong in stories of the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ double’’—a ‘‘superstition’’ which 
the theosophists have taken under their special 
protection, and for which, sooth to say, the 
evidence offered appears on the face of it to be 
far from contemptible. 


—The latest volume in the series of classiques 
populaires published by Lectne & Oudin, is 
Edouard Rod’s account of Dante. M. Rod has 
lectured at Geneva on modern Italian litera- 
ture, and, like the late Edmond Scherer, has 
won his laurels as a trained scholar and critic 
in several modern literatures, but this is one of 
his first excursions into regions where he com- 
petes with the philologian and the historical 
specialist. The result is in the main satisfac- 
tory. In two hundred pages he tells us what is 
known about Dante’s life, and summarizes 
briefly his minor works and the ‘Divine 
Comedy,’ without important error or omission, 
without entering into the discussion of mooted 
questions, and with a clear idea of what the 
general reader wants most to know. Indeed, 
the only rival of M. Rod’s little book, from 
this point of view, is Mr. Symonds’s ‘ Dante,’ 
and even here, in spite of Mr. Symonds’s 
larger knowledge, M. Rod’s simplicity and 
self-control in the carrying of his plan 
often turn the balance in his favor. Dante 
may have been a mystic, he seems to say, 
but let us not write of him mystically. 
But neither Rod’s sketch nor Symonds’s 
is final, any more than Scartazzini’s or Gas- 
pary’s. The modern man of letters, with 
all his trained skill of hand and suppleness 
of mind, must fail in the attempt, involv- 
ing enormous powers both of sympathy and of 
application, to reproduce in miniature Dante 
and the century of which he was bone and 
flesh, and apart from which he is inconceivable. 
The specialists—Scartazzini, for instance—are 
too often devoid of general knowledge and of 
sympathy. They annotate authoritatively, 
but they cannot be brought to feel what from 
their stores of knowledge the student of general 
literature needs to know. Between the two 
stools the ordinary reader must still fall. 
Homer he may learn to understand, and Vir- 
gil and Shakspere, but not Dante. The road 
to him—in French, German, English, or even 
Italian—is still anything but a royal highway. 
In make-up M. Rod’s essay is deficient, for it 
lacks an index, or even a detailed table of con- 
tents. 


—The new edition of ‘ Lessing’s Werke,’ in 
twelve volumes, prepared by Prof. Franz 
Muncker of the University of Munich, and 
published by Goeschen (Stuttgart), is a model 
of elegance and a marvel of cheapness. It is 
printed on good paper with ample margins and 
large clean-cut type, and costs unbound only 
eighteen marks, or about thirty-seven cents a 
volume. It contains all of Lessing’s writings 
that are of any interest or value to scholars of 
to-day. The text has been thoroughly revised 
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and corrected by a collation of the best manu 
scripts and original imprints, and will satisfy 
in this respect the demands of the 
est biographical 


sever 
criticism. sketch 
of some thirty pages Prof. Muncker gives 
anadmirable survey of Lessing’s life, with a 
fair estimate of his character and 
and assigns him his proper and doubtless 
permanent place in German literature. His 
treatment of the subject shows excellent taste 
and fine discernment, and never lets apprecia- 


In a 


influence, 


tion, however earnest and ardent, degenerate 
into fulsome and undiscriminating panegyric. 
Equally concise and commendable are the in 
troductions by Karl Goedeke, which precede 
each volume or section of the work, and in 
which Lessing’s point of view in relation to 
These 
brief discussions of Lessing’s attitude to litera 
ture, art, poetry, 
serve to orient the reader and help him toa 
fuller understanding of what 
sing, as Lowell has well said, 


the several topics is clearly stated. 


theology, and criticism 


follows. Les- 


property of Germany,’’ but ‘‘ an ennobling 
possession of mankind,’’ and ‘‘ every year 


since he was laid prematurely in the earth has 
seen his power for good increase, and made 
him more precious to the hearts and intellects 
of men.’’ The first volume has a well-exe- 
cuted portrait. 


—We have had frequent occasion of late 
years to chronicle the labors of G. H. Balg in 
promoting the study of Gothic in this country. 
First came his translation of Braune’s Gram- 
mar; next, his Glossary, begun in 1887 and 
finished in 1889; and now weare presented with 
Wulfila’s Bible and the other remains of the 
language. The work may be procured of the 
author, Milwaukee, Wis., or of B. Westermann 
& Co., New York. It contains the Gothic 
texts entire, a glossary of 174 pages, and 72 
pages of syntax. The present glossary is an 
abridgment of the previous one, but although 


‘*is no exclusive | 


smaller and therefore less rich in citations, it is | 


much superior in certain features. 
has not only rectified his slips in the larger 
work, but he has given to it a more practical 
arrangement. The words, including the com- 
pound verbs, are in strict alphabetical order. 
The student will not have to hunt for each 
compound under its simplex. At the same 
time we think that the editor would have done 
well to append to each simplex a list of its 
compounds. This would not have cost 
much space nor much effort. The Syntax is 
by far the best treatment of this subject that 
we possess. Our only general criticism of it 
would be that it fails to separate what is genu- 
ine Germanic syntax from what may be mere 
slavish following of the Greek. But perhaps 
the time has not yet come for the final separa- 
tion. Evidently the author's chief concern 
has been to give the student the facts of the 
syntax with great fulness and precision. The 
interesting nominative absolute introduced in 


§ 121 should have been mentioned also in § 13. 


him 


—Balg’s text is based, of course, upon Bern 
hardt’s, differing only for good reasons. Oc- 
casionally we miss a needed explanation. For 
instance, what are the mysterious marginal 
lg =33, ld=34, etc., beginning with Matt. v 
17? We conjecture that they designate the 
Ammonian sections mentioned by Bernharut, 
p. xli. In at least one instance the 
language is misleading. The note to John ix., 
7, reads: ‘‘ Swumfsl; swumsl in C A for origi- 
nal swumsif.’’ The ‘‘original’’ might suggest 
to the student that ‘‘ swumslf ’’ was the primi- 
tive and etymological form of the word, which 
is, of course, impossible. Bernhardt's language 


editor's 


The author | 
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on the point is not much happier, but it sug 





gests at least a correcter meaning, viz., that the 
scribe wrote blunderingly ** swumslf ” and cor 
rected to At any rate neither | 
Bernhardt nor Balg is justified in ** restoring ** 
the f. Whether the student, at any stage of 
his study, can dispense altogether with the 
Greek-Itala text, is a moot point. We admit 
the force of the editor’s personal justification 
Yet 
that a practical compromise would have been 
that 
the Greek-Itala, either in foot-notes or in his 


*swumsl.”’ 


p- vi. of his preface ) we also believe 


possible is, the editor might have cited 
glossary, in passages of more than ordinary 
difficulty. Those 
editor's private circumstances will read between 


who know anything of the 
the lines of his preface with a feeling of shame. 
It is not to the credit of our so-called higher 
learning that any one evincing such steadfast 
ness of aim and generous self-devotion should 
be suffered to linger in unrewarded and chill 
ing obscurity. A suitable position and adequate 
facilities in some one of our leading universi 
ties ought to be his pertion. His plea for a 
ft Gothic 
country has been anticipated in at least one in 


more extensive knowledge « in this 


stitution, where Gothic is insisted on as a pre 
requisite to the study of English. 


| habits 


FROUDE'’S ‘DIVORCE OF 


OF ARAGON.’ 


CATHERINE 


The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon: the 
Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By J 
A. Froude (being a supplementary volume 
to the author’s ‘History of England.’) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 

in the 

fascinating language of which he is a master, 

to thread with him the labyrinth of intrigue 
the 

The intrigue is of the very meanest, 


ONcE more Mr. Froude calls upon us, 


connected with divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 
dirtiest, and in some parts of the obscurest 
kind, important 


which there can be no question 


only in results, about 


its 


The investi 


| gation, therefore, which Mr. Froude invites us 


| membered that 


to renew, though it may have its attractions 


- 
for lovers of historical scandal, promises little 
profit otherwise than as it may afford illustra 
tions of character for the period, about the 
vilest in history (so far, at least, as courts and 


were com which intervened 


‘erned 


the Cs 


cabinets 
between the fall of 
the of the Protestant 
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Mr. Froude’s History (vol i., p. 121), it ap 
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when he was 
manifestly plying every engine to get rid of 
his hated wife, that he solemnly declared to the 
people, in his speech at Bridewell, that he loved 
Catherine with all his heart, and desired no- 
thing better than to keep her as his consort, if 
only his conscience would permit him. Mr. 
Froude’s attention has at last been called to 
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the letters of Henry to Anne Boleyn, pre- 
served in Hearne, but he still blinks the fact 
that in them, with a report of the King’s con- 
scientious studies in casuistical divinity, is 
mingled the coarsest language of sensual love. 

There is one piece of evidence which is not 
new, but which Mr. Froude feels for the first 
time constrained, probably because it has been 
pressed by Mr. Brewer, to look in the face. In 
contemplation of the marriage of the King 
with Anne Boleyn, a draft dispensation was 
prepared in England and transmitted to Rome 
for adoption by the Pope. In it are these 
words: 


‘*In order to take away all occasion from 
evil-doers, we do in the plenitude of our power 
hereby suspend hdc vice all canons forbidding 
marriage in the fourth degree; also all canons 
de impedimento publice honestatis preventing 
marriage in consequence of clandestine espou- 
sals; further, all canons relating to precon- 
tracts clandestinely made but not con- 
summated; also, all canons affecting impe- 
diments created by affinity rising ex illicito 
coitu in any degree, even in the first, so far as 
the marriage to be contracted by you, the pe- 
titioner, can be objected to or in any wise 
be impugned by the same. Further, to avoid 
canonical objections on the side of the woman 
by reason of former contract clandestinely 
made, or impediment of public honesty or jus- 
tice arising cme such clandestine contract, or 
of an affinity contracted in any degree, even 
the first, ex i/licito coitu; and in the event that 
it has proceeded beyond the second or third 
degrees of consanguinity, whereby otherwise 
you, the petitioner, would not be allowed by 
the canons to contract marriage, we hereby 
license you to take such woman for wife, and 
suffer you and the woman to marry free from 
all ecclesiastical objections and censures.”’ 


To unprejudiced eyes the meaning of these 
words, read in the light of current belief, 
seems pretty plain. ‘‘ Clandestine espousals’’ 
and ‘‘ precontract’’ refer to the passages be- 


‘tween Anne Boleyn and Lord Percy before 


Anne’s connection with the King. The ‘‘ affini- 
ty contracted in any degree, even the first, 
ex illicito coitu,’’ is that created between the 
King and Anne by the King’s illicit connec- 
tion with Anne’s sister, Mary Boleyn. That 
the words were so construed at the time is 
clear from the letter of Dr. Ortiz from Rome 
to the Emperor cited by Mr. Paul Friedmann 
(vol. i., p. 65, note). Mr. Froude confidently 
proposes to treat the clause as mere ‘‘ legal 
verbiage ’’—as the lawyers would say, com- 
mon form. Let him produce another instru- 
ment of dispensation in which the same 
legal verbiage occurs. Is it credible, he asks, 
that the framers of the dispensation should 
have been foolish enough to introduce such a 
scandal into a public document? The answer 
is that they were driven to it by necessity, and 
that if, knowing the scandal to be abroad, they 
had introduced into a public document words 
so suggestive without necessity, they would 
have been fools indeed. ‘*The accusation,’’ Mr. 
Froude says, ‘‘ was heard of only in the con- 
versation of disaffected priests or secret visitors 
to the Spanish Ambassador.’’ This is his usual 
mode of dealing with unfavorable evidence. It 
appears plainly from a passage in his present 
volume, page 234, as well as from other sources, 
that the charge was common talk. If Pole men- 
tioned it inthe second edition of his manifesto, 
and not.in the first, that does not necessarily 
prove anything more than that between the two 
editions he had satisfied himself of the fact,as he 
might if he became acquainted with the clause 
in the draft dispensation. Supposing the obvi- 
ous construction of the words to be the true 
one, the worshippers of Henry VIII. are cer- 
tainly in a pitiable dilemma, for, as he must 
have been cognizant of the contents of the 
draft, its language would amount to an actual 





confession on his part. There would then be 
an end of his character and of his cause unless 
Mr. Froude should find it possible to maintain 
that incest, combined with the most revolting 
hypocrisy as well as judicial murder, was one 
of the ‘‘piteous necessities’’ of a beneficent 
revolution. 

The construction of the dispensation which 
commends itself to ordinary minds seems to 
derive strong confirmation from a clause in 
the Act 28, Hen. VIII., c. 7, regulating the 
succession to the crown after the divorce and 
execution of Anne Boleyn. The condemna- 
tion of Anne for adultery and treason, though 
it sent her to the block, did not, it will be ob- 
served, serve to bastardize her daughter. To 
effect that object of high-minded statesman- 
ship, it was necessary that her marriage with 
the King should be pronounced void. This was 
done by Cranmer in a secret sitting for a cause 
communicated to him by Anne, but never 
divulged. It may be taken as certain that the 
veil of secrecy covered something revolting. 
Now, in the Act of Succession, among the 
clauses relating to the specific matter of the 
Act, is curiously inserted one general in form 
on the subject of prohibited marriages. This 
clause enumerates the regular prohibitions on 
account of consanguinity or affinity, ending 
with that of a wife’s sister. It then pro- 
ceeds thus: ‘‘ And further to dilate and de- 
clare the meaning of these prohibitions, it is 
to be understood that if it chance any man to 
know carnally any woman, then all and 
singular persons being in any degree of con- 
sanguinity or affinity (as above written) to 
any of the parties so carnally offending shall 
be deemed and adjudged to be within the case 
and limits of the said prohibitions of mar- 
riage.’’ This ‘‘ dilation,’’ it will be seen, ex- 
actly covers the case which would be created 
by the illicit connection of the King with one 
sister and his subsequent marriage with the 
other. If it was not with a view to this case 
and in order to invalidate the King’s marriage 
with Anne, thus bastardizing her daughter, 
that the clause was inserted into the Act of 
Succession, what was the object of its inser- 
tion? Anabyss of infamy would thus be dis- 
closed, but this will not be very startling to 
any one acquainted with the ethics and habits 
of those days. Mr. Froude himself, who finds 
it impossible to believe that Henry VIII. can 
have had connection with two sisters, has no 
difficulty in believing that Anne Boleyn not 
only committed incest with her brother, Lord 
Rochfoyd, but herself, as the indictment states, 
solicited him to the crime. 

Of the question of right between Henry and 
Catherine, Mr. Froude thinks that he can dis- 
pose satisfactorily in the following manner: 


9 


‘*The case itself was peculiar, and opinions 
differed on the rights and wrongs of it. The 
reader must be from time to time reminded 
that, as the law of England has stood ever 
since, a marriage with a brother’s widow was 
not amarriage. Asthe law of the Church 
then stood, it was not a marriage unless per- 
mitted by the Pope; and according to the same 
law of England, the Pope neither has nor ever 
had any authority to dispense with the law. 
Therefore Henry, on the abstract contention, 
was in the right.”’ 

Henry had taken Catherine as his wife under 
the ecclesiastical law of Latin Christendom, 
the nations of which then formed a federation 
for ecclesiastical purposes, and of that law the 
supreme tribunal, acknowledged by all, was 
the Roman Court. How could the subsequent 
marriage law of Protestant England retro- 
spectively affect the law under which the mar- 
riage had been contracted, or the rights of 
either party to the marriage ? To say that the 
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Pope never had in Catholic England any dis- 
pensing authority in ecclesiastical cases would 
be sheer effrontery. Justice in the Roman 
Court was subject to perversion by political 
influence, it is true ; not a whit less, but stlll 
more subject to perversion by political influ- 
ence was the justice of the Court substituted 
by Henry for that of Rome. Cranmer was a 
mere creature of the King and Cromwell, ap- 
pointed by them, not to hear the case fairly, 
but simply to deliver the judgment put by 
them into his mouth. Had he hesitated for a 
moment, they would have turned him out of 
his Archbishopric. He Was at their mercy, for, 
as they knew, he had contracted a clandestine 
marriage which was still uncanonical and a suf- 
ficient ground of deprivation. His predecessor, 
Archbishop Warham, seents to have been 
compelled to ignominious compliances by 
fear of a similar skeleton in his _ closet, 
the existence of which was probably known 
to Wolsey. Mr. Froude appeals to our sense 
of the beauty of the Anglican liturgy, of 
which Cranmer was the compiler. Suppose 
he was; does that prove his independence as a 
judge ? 

To supply anything that may be wanting in 
the cogeney of his argument, Mr. Froude has 
the resources of an effective rhetoric: 


‘*The naked truth—and nakedness is not 
always indecent—was something of this kind. 
A marriage with a brother’s wife was forbid- 
den by the universal law of Christendom. 
Kings, dukes, and other great men who dis- 
posed as they pleased of the hands of their 
sons and daughters, found it often desirable, 
for political or domestic reasons, to form con- 
nections which the law prohibited, and there- 
fore they maintained an Italian conjurer who 
professed to be able for a consideration to turn 
wrong into right. To marriages so arranged 
it was absurd to attach the same obligations as 
belonged to unions legitimately contracted. 
If, as often happened, such marriages turned 
out ill, the same conjurer who could make 
could unmake. This function, also, he was 
repeatedly called on to exercise, and, for 
a consideration also, he was usually com- 
pliant. The King of England had _ been 
married as a boy to Catherine of Aragon, 
carrying out an arrangement between their 
respective fathers. The marriage had fail- 
ed in the most important object for which 
royal marriages are formed: there was 
no male heir to the Crown, nor any prospect 
of one. Henry, therefore, as any other prince 
in Europe would have done, applied to the 
Italian for assistance. The conjurer was will- 
ing, confessing that the case was one where 
his abilities might properly be employed. But 
another of his 7" orters interfered and forced 
him to refuse. The King of England had al- 
ways paid his share for the conjurer’s main- 
tenance. He was violently deprived of a con- 
cession which it was admitted that he had a 
right to claim. But for the conjurer’s preten- 
sions to make the unlawful lawful, he would 
not have been in the situation in which he 
found himself. What could be more natural 
than that, finding himself thus treated, he 
should begin to doubt whether the conjurer, 
after all, had the power of making wrong into 
right? Whether the marriage had not been 
wrong from the beginning? And, when the 
magical artist began to curse, as his habit was 
when doubts were thrown on his being the 
Vicar of the Almighty, what could be more 
natural also than to throw him and his tackle 
out of the window ?”’ 


Such passages will tell with nine out of ten 
of Mr. Froude’s readers. The tenth will ask 
whether one who can launch into such decla- 
mation and tender such a description of the 
Catholic organization of Europe, is really 
writing history. 

About the only redeeming feature in this 
scene of knavery, hypocrisy, and lying is the 
constancy of the injured wife and of her not 
less injured daughter under the persecutions to 
which they were exposed by tue brutality of 
Henry and the spitefulness of Anne. Harassed 
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and insulted to drive her into ignoble compli 
ances, Mary nobly replied that ‘‘ God had not 
so blinded her that she should confess that her 
father had been an adulterer and her mother 
an adulteress.’’ 

Did Catherine of Aragon die a natural death 
or was she made away with? Her friends and 
the Imperial Ambassador suspected poison 
That suspicion was, as we know, rife in those 
days, and is therefore always to be received 
with mistrust; but if the false report was com 
mon, so was the reality, and it is probable that 
Italian ingenuity had improved toxicology in 
advance of other science. The slow poise ms of 
the Borgian era are no doubt mythical, but the 
practice seems to have been to administer poi 
son in slow doses, so as to underinine the health 
of the victim, while analysis was unknown. 
Catherine’s death was opportune; her friends 
were debarred from inspection of the corpse. 
Mr. Friedmann is disposed to think that there 
was foul play; but the verdict to which we in 
cline, after reading the evidence set forth by 
him, is, Not proven. 

In his account of Henry’s behavior on the 
death of his injured wife, Mr. Froude now de 
parts considerably from the account given in 
his History. In the History we are told ‘* that 
when the news reached Henry he was much 
affected, and is said to have shed tears,’’ and 
that ‘‘the Court was ordered into mourning— 
a command which Anne Boleyn only had the 
bad taste to disobey.’’ It has now to be ad 
mitted that the King, on the arrival of the 
news, expressed relief ; that, on the Sunday 
following, Elizabeth earried to church 
with special ceremony; and that in the eve 
ning there was a dance at the palace, in the 
middle of which the King appeared with the 
child in his arms. The authority is Chapuys, 
who ‘* bitterness,’’ but 
statements as to the facts are not denied. 
They assume a still stronger character in the 
version of Mr. Paul The King, 
according to Mr. Friedmann, instead of order 
ing the court into mourning, appeared in his 
gayest attire. 

Henry’s passions caused a rupture with the 
Pope which ended in the liberation of Eng 
land from the Papacy. In no other sense is he 
entitled to the credit of the Reformation. Nor 
is there the slightest reason for believing that 
if the Pope would have gratified his lawless 
wish, he would ever have countenanced re- 
form. 
that Mr. Froude, commencing his History in 
the middle of Henry's reign, did not give by 
way of preface some account of the earlier 
part of it. But he thus escapes the necessity 
of distinctly recording that Henry had come 
forward in theological controversy as the an- 
tagonist of Luther, and that when Sir Thomas 
More endeavored to warn him against the 
possible consequences of extreme exaltation of 
the Pope, he rejected the warning, saying, 
‘* He was so much bound to the See of Rome 
that he could not do too much honor to it." 
and that he would ‘‘set forth its authority to 
the uttermost, for he had received from that 
See his Crown Imperial.’’ His favorite, Wol 
sey, Was an example of the worst ecclesiastical 


was 
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Friedmann. 


It must strike every one as singular 








abuses, hoiding as sinecures three bishoprics 
and a great abbey. A voluptuary, incontinent, 
and a gambler, Henry was not likely from his 
own spiritual impulses to become a leader of re 
ligious reform. Nor did he voluntarily pro 
mote the cause of religious liberty or do 


more 
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despotism for another. He showed courage in 


defying the Papal thunders; no other credit 
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way bound up with his cause or responsible for 
of nor can when 
criminal derive any excuse or palliation from 
that source. 


any his crimes; his acts 
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To expound the chief general considerations 
that enter into the rational discussion of poli 
tical questions in modern States, is the task to 
which Prof. Sidgwick 
in this volume. 


has addressed himself 
In most modern States, it is to 
be feared, the term ‘* rational *’ must be some 

what broadly used to comprehend a large and 
interesting part of current political discus 
contended that 
any view of political movements that disre 
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the importance of the results in these cases 
cannot be denied. Still, it would obviously 
require much space to determine the laws of 
emotional polities, and as Prof. Sidgwick dis 
claims completeness for practical purposes in 
his treatment, we cannot complain that it is 
what he meant it to be. 
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is now coming to imply generally a design of 


altering the distribution of wealth by benefit 
ing the poor at the expense of the rich Sut 
‘rof. Sidgwick gives abundant reasons for 
believing that the realization of this ideal 
would arrest industrial progress, and that the 


comparative equality of incomes would be an 
equality in poverty, although he admits the 
evils of inequality and recognizes the attrac 
tiveness of the ideal. So much of Socialism at 
least as is involved in the provision by Govern 
ment of opportunities for the development of 
useful qualities, he cordially approves 
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the boundaries of external separation and the 
boundaries of internal subdivision are to be 
determined. Here the terms ‘‘ State,’’ ‘‘ na- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ nationality,’’ and ‘‘ country ’’ receive 
satisfactory definition, and secession and dis- 
ruption are suggestively discussed. By a natu- 
ral transition, international law is then taken 
up, and the author is seen at his best in his 
careful and discriminating analysis of the 
principles of international duty and of exter- 
nal policy, and in the technical discussion of 
international law and morality. With certain 
qualifications, the use of the term ‘‘ interna- 
tional law ’’ is defended against Austin’s criti- 
cism, and the case for extending the resort to 
arbitration is stated, although the author does 
not venture to anticipate that it will bring in 
the reign of universal peace. The argument, 
however, that it may be, theoretically, for the 
economic advantage of a State to interfere 
with free trade when an improvement has 
taken place in another State in a manufacture 
carried on in both, does not seem to us to be 
altogether sound. For, even if the manufac- 
ture ceased in the State where no improvement 
had been made, this could only be through an 
increased export of its other products, which 
would tend to equalize the advantages of the 
increased cheapness. 

The second part of the treatise is devoted to 
the inquiry how Government should be consti- 
tuted for the proper performance of the func- 
tions which have been found to be appropriate 
for it. This inquiry is necessarily an extreme- 
ly comprehensive one, the number of details to 
be considered being enormous, and the severe 
limitations as to space have required a degree 
of compression that is painful to the reader. 
We are somewhat apprehensive that those who 
followed with admiration the discussions in the 
‘Methods of Ethics’ will miss the ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness ’’ that was so markedly charac- 
teristic of that book. It cannot be denied that 
the tone of the author is frequently judicial, 
not to say dogmatic, many questions being de- 
cided by him, after a statement of the argu- 
ments, as if his opinion were conclusive. 
While no one will dispute the preéminent 
qualifications of Prof. Sidgwick for the posi- 
tion of supreme arbiter upon all ethical ques- 
tions—qualifications arising not more from his 
scholarship than from the sympathetic charac- 
ter of his intellect and the scrupulous fairness 
of his disposition—it is probable that lawyers 
and statesmen, to whom this portion of the 
treatise especially appeals, will feel that some 
of the decisions might have been different 
had the author enjoyed greater practical ex- 
perience. Reflections of this kind will prob- 
ably oftenest arise during the perusal of the 
chapters upon the legislature and the judi- 
ciary. 

On the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that the aim of the author is mainly to con- 
struct an ideal system, and that his recommen- 
dations are to a great extent predicated upon 
the existence of a structure of this kind. They 
should, therefore, be estimated with reference 
to their relations to the system as a whole, 
and in this light it is obvious that they may 
appear reasonable when they would not com- 
mend themselves if applied to a special phase 
of government. We would not be understood 
as implying that Prof. Sidgwick does not re- 
cognize and distinguish the different forms of 
government, for this is an important and ad- 
mirable part of his book; but these forms are 
themselves criticised with reference to the 
supreme political end. The practical politician 
will therefore not find here a store of maxims 
ready for his use, nor will the reformer be able 





to appeal to the authority of this treatise, in 
support of any specific change, without master- 
ing it as a whole. In view of its comprehen- 
siveness, we have abstained from controverting 
any of its positions, although, of course, some 
of them Will be vehemently criticised. But, 
aside from controverted matters, the book is 
of the highest merit, as containing a profound, 
exhaustive, and systematic examination of the 
whole field of politics. As Prof. Sidgwick 
says, since Bentham’s time no English writer 
has attempted this comprehensive treatment, 
although perhaps the spirit of the late Prof. 
Lieber would fain protest against this claim. 
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MORE NOVELS. 


Huckleberries, Gathered from New England 
Hills. By Rose Terry Cooke. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. By Matt Crim. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 1891. 

Straight On: A Story for Young and Old. By 
the Author of ‘ Colette.’ With eighty-six il- 
lustrations by Edouard Zier. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1891. 

WHOEVER has tasted the delight of gathering 

and eating huckleberries on some rocky New 

Sngland hillside, or in sweet-fern-scented pas- 

ture, will appreciate the fitness of the title 
chosen by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke -for her re- 
cent collection of short stories. All lovers of 
human nature relish the peculiar flavor of the 
old New England character—product of stern 
and rugged natural surroundings, ruled over by 
a capricious climate and somewhat twisted by 
the force of spiritual winds, prevalently 
easterly—and Mrs. Cooke has portrayed many 
differing types of this character with all their 
delightful inconsistencies. In the present vol- 
ume, ‘Grit’? and ‘‘Odd Miss Todd’? illus- 
trate that unexpectedness in human nature 
which relieves the monotony of existence every- 
where, and causes the narrow horizon of village 
life to broaden out illimitably; while certain 
other stories in the collection show forth the 
steadfast courage, the shamefaced tenderness, 
and the dogged obstinacy (sometimes called 
‘* pure cussedness ’’) which, in combination, 
produce the full-flavored human fruit of New 
England soil. Mrs. Cooke herself possesses the 
gift which she ascribes to some of her charac- 
ters, of seeing beauty in its humblest manifes- 
tations, and she also possesses a rarer gift—the 
power of unsealing the eyes of others to behold 
this beauty. 

One approaches an autobiographical novel of 
the civil war with a certain degree of wari- 
ness. The unoffending reader is generally 
forced to ‘‘sup full with horrors,’’? and is 
treated to ex-parte statements which fill his 
mind with painful impressions and leave a 
residuum of bitterness. A pleasant disap- 
pointment, however, is experienced on read- 
ing the ‘Adventures of a Fair Rebel.’ The 
plot has often done service in stories of the 
civil war, but it still recommends itself, for its 
construction follows the lines of nature. A 
Southern girl, Rachael Douglass, meets her 
destiny in the shape of a young Federal officer, 
Captain Lambert, who saves her and her com- 
panions from the hands of freebooters while 
travelling through the mountains of North 
Carolina to Georgia. Desperate complications 
arise, not only from the fact that Rachel her- 
self is an ardent rebel, but because the family 
of Captain Lambert, who received his mental 
and moral training at the North, among his 
father’s relatives, are living in Georgia, and 
are heart and soul with the Confederacy, 





These complications are gradually untangled 
by the force of circumstances. In fact, 
towards the last, there is a weakening in the 
working out of the plot so that almost too much 
is left to circumstances. But the style is sim- 
ple and straightforward, with fine touches here 
and there. The two old negroes, ‘‘ Uncle 
Ned’ and ‘‘Aunt Milly,’’ are very lifelike, 
having none of the exaggerations which often 
make such portraiture mere caricature. The 
showing forth of the best aspects on both sidés 
of the dreadful struggle is skilfully done, 
avoiding false sentiment, and maintaining an 
almost judicial tone, which does not, however, 
lessen the interest of the story as a story. 

Those who have enjoyed ‘La Neuvaine de 
Colette’ will be eager to read another story by 
the same author. ‘Straight On’ lacks the 
verve which makes ‘ Colette’ soirresistible, but 
the stories are so widely different in character 
that comparison, excepton general lines, would 
be difficult. In outward aspect, the present 
volume seems especially designed for the 
young, but it is in fact, as its title-page sug- 
gests, intended for young and old. Anda tale 
of courage and faithfulness under perhaps the 
most difficult of all conditions—cruel and un- 
merited suspicion—is good for all; possibly of 
even more service to the old than the young, 
for the natural buoyancy of youth floats many 
a burden which would weigh heavily upon 
maturer years. ‘Straight On’ is the motto 
given with intense earnestness by a dying fa- 
ther to his only son. Close daily companion- 
ship with his father for a dozen years had al- 
ready prepared in the mind of the boy a 
substantial foundation for the exercise of hero- 
ic virtues, and amid most painful cireum- 
stances ‘‘straight on” he followed the fair 
ideal—that ideal of which the author says : 
‘*No friend is more faithful than an ideal that 
you strive to attain, no lever more powerful 
to raise all the soul’s strength.’’ It is good, 
too, to be reminded that, in thus striving after 
the ideal, qualities quite out of the sphere of the 
namby-pamby are called for. Philip Bailleul 
was a good fighter, on occasion, as some of his 
schoolfellows found to their cost. But while 
he gained the ready respect always accorded to 
a valiant use of the fists, he was obliged to 
wait long for a recognition of less tangible but 
none the jess potent virtues. However, though 
Justice tarried long, she came with mighty 
strides at last, and not only rewarded the 
true, but brought the false to repentance, which 
is better. The numerous illustrations, by 
Edouard Zier, are full of spirit and add to the 
interest of the story. 


Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By H. E. 
Krehbiel. Harper & Bros. Pp. 198. 
DvRInG the last two seasons of German opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house, Mr. Krehbiel 
delivered a series of lectures on the Wagner 
music dramas, with illustrations on the piano 
played by Mr. Seidl and Mr. Huss. These lec- 
tures have now been collected in book form, 
with numerous illustrations in musical type to 
take the place of the elucidations at the piano- 
forte. Although we have no German opera 
this winter, the publication of these lectures 
is not for that reason untimely; for many will 
find pleasant memories of past operatic enjoy- 
ments awakened by a perusal of them, and, as 
for timeliness, everything relating to Wagner, 
provided it be good, will be timely and welcome 
for many generations to come. The Wagner 
avalanche is still growing (there were 963 Wag- 
ner performances in Germany and Austria 
during the last operatic season, as against $93 
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during the preceding season), and the later and 
best of the music dramas have only just entered 
on their irresistible movement, to which only 
this objection can be made, that it threatens to 
crush everything else in the operatic world. 

It is to facilitate the understanding of these 
later music dramas that Mr. Krehbiel’s ‘ Stu- 
dies ’ were written. With the earlier operas 
they deal but incidentally, the five chapters be- 


ing taken up by essays on ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ ‘*The Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ The Nib- 


lung’s Ring,’’ and ‘‘ Parsifal,” with an intro- 
ductory paper on ‘‘ The Wagnerian Drama : 
Its Prototypes and Elements.’’ In this it is 
shown clearly and forcibly that Wagner was 
not an iconoclast, without any affiliations 
with preceding composers, but simply a regene- 
rator of the music drama, who gathered toge- 
ther what was most truthful and valuable in 
the practices of his predecessors, from the days 
of the Greek tragedians to the present, and, 
with some important additions of his own, 
welded them into the most perfect form of mu- 
sico-dramatic art ever known. In view of the 
prevalent misconceptions on the subject of 
Wagner’s vocal style, special attention should 
be directed to pages 11-13, where it is concisely 
shown how the old Italian masters of vocal art 
followed principles and made statements 
‘* which Gluck and Wagner only echoed when 
they came to urge their reforms.’’ 

Mr. Krehbiel takes it for granted that his 
readers are familiar with the plots of Wagner’s 
dramas; this leaves him time for tracing some 
of the more subtle threads of the plots and ex- 
plaining their ethical significance. There are 
also many digressive comparisons of Wagner's 
treatment of his legends with their versions at 
the hands of other poets, medizeval and modern. 
But the most valuable feature of these ‘ Stu- 
dies ’ consists in the frequent illustrations show- 
ing how subtly the poem and the music are in 
terwoven in Wagner’s dramas, and how the 











typical motives undergo psychologic changes | 


as the plot unfolds. The wonderful success of 
Wagner may be traced to the fact that his 
scores appeal alike to those who seek only for 
sensuous beauty in music, and those who also 
crave active intellectual stimulus in listening 
toit. A perusal of the present work will, no 
doubt, have the desired effect of converting de- 
votees of the first class to enthusiasts of the 
second. 

It is not usual to make an index to a collec- 
tion of lectures or essays, but in the present 
case an index would have been an advantage, 
were it only to locate the incidental descrip- 
tions of particular scenes, some of which are 
very felicitous (the opening scene of ‘* Rhein- 
gold,’’ the ‘‘ Waldweben”’ in ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ the 
Siegfried Funeral March, the stormy introduc- 
tion to the ‘‘ Walkiire,’’ etc.). The definitions 
are usually all that could be desired, and we 
do not remember to have ever come across so 
clear and concise an elucidation of the ‘*‘ allite- 
ration question ’’ as this: 

‘* Wagner held that, as a poetical form of 
expression, rhyme is useless in music, because 
it not only implies identity of vowel sounds, 
but also of the succeeding consonants, which 
are lost by the singer’s need of dwelling on the 
vowels. Theinitial consonant, however, can- 
not be lost in song, because it is that which 
stamps its physiognomy on the word; and, 
repetition creating a sort of musical cadence 
which is agreeable to the ear, Wagner desired 
alliteration to be substituted for rhyme in the 
chief parts of his verse.”’ 
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architecture of Egypt the Parthenon could 
not have existed,’’ will find but few supporters 
since Dérpfeld published his masterly little 
essay, proving almost mathematically, as it 
seems to us, that Dorie architecture was of a 
purely indigenous origin and development, and 
that it was evolved naturally, and with sur- 
prisingly little foreign influence at any period, 
from the primitive Greek house of clay and 
wood, 

However, Mr. Conway’s statement of his 
views is always interesting and well put, and 
no one concerned with the evolution of art can 
fail to profit by its perusal. 


The Life of Father Hecker. By Rev. Walter 
Elliot. New York: The Columbus Press. 
1891. 


TuIs biography is written with such immense 
diffuseness that the author seems as one al- 
ready in eternity and notin time. It would 
be worth while for many Protestants to look 
at it who take too much for granted that the 
Roman Catholic Church is this or that. It 
would enable them to see that she has not yet 
lost the faculty which Macaulay praised so 
warmly, when reviewing Ranke’s ‘ History of 
the Popes’—the faculty for adapting herself to 
new and trying situations. A less rhetorical 
exhibition of democratic Romanism may be 
found in Bishop Kane’s article, ‘‘ The Catholic 
Church and Economics,’’ in the October num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Economics— 
a programme as lofty and ideal as Mr. Henry 
Drummond’s recent ‘ Programme of Chris- 
tianity.’ The Americanism of Father Heck- 
er’s biographer is exceedingly obstrepe- 
rous. It seems that Father Hecker’s ‘‘ fa- 
vorite topic in book or lecture was that 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
quires as its natural basis the truths of Catho- 
lic teaching regarding man’s natural state, as 
opposed to the errors of Luther and Calvin.” 
Certainly a system of universal suffrage does 
not seem to agree with a low idea of human 
nature. Mr. Elliot frequently returns to this, 
but there are some ugly facts for him in the 
historical associations of Calvinism with po- 
litical freedom. May not the Roman Catho- 
lic’s doctrine cf passive obedience have .more 
practical weight in politics than his doctrine 
of human nature? Father Hecker did not stop 
half way when he went over from transcenden- 
talism to Romanism. The right of private 
judgment was as intolerable to him as to New- 
man, and the declaration of infallibility much 
more palatable to him than to the English 
Father. But some of Mr. Elliot’s concessions 
to the Zeit-Geist are interesting and refreshing. 
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The most entertaining part of the biography 
is that relating to Brook Farm and Fruitlands, 
in both of which young Hecker made a trial. 
Mr. George William Curtis furnishes interest- 
ing reminiscences of him as he then appeared. 
There is a glimpse of him at the dough-trough 
with Kant’s ‘Critique of the Pure Reason’ 
stuck up in front of him. In general his let- 
ters and journal are too subjective to be plea- 
sant reading, and the passage from them to 
the reminiscences of his old age is often vio- 
lent. Evidently the medium of his experience 
had a distorting influence, and belittled or de- 
formed his old companions. This is particu- 
larly true of Emerson, who has never been 
treated so maliciously before, even if the de- 
scription of ‘‘a transcendentalist’’ on page 
155 is not meant precisely for him. Of Alcott 
he is more tolerant: ‘* Whatever principles 
Emerson had, Alcott gave him.’’ . . . ‘‘He 
[Alcott] had an insinuating and persuasive 
way with him. He must have been an ideal 
peddler.’’ George Ripley is set down as ‘‘a 
complete failure,’’ who, but for his cowardice, 
would have joined the Roman Church. It was 
clearly the right church for one who took so 
little root in himself as Father Hecker. He 
found in it an almost boisterous happiness. 
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